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FINWN’S 


POROUS 


Double-Walled Bee Hive, 


Winters Safely on Summer Stands. 


It has Been in Use 5 Years and 
gives Universal Satisfaction. 


Satisfaction guaranteed on a fair trial of two 
years, or money refunded. 

Farm right $6. Right and one hive $10. In 
any township where the hive has not been in- 
troduced, we will sell one hive and right for $6, 
with the privilege of Farm Rights at w holesale 
prices, Circular of testimonials free. Agents 
wanted. For recommendations, see AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL for Dec., 1874. 

Address KEYES & FINN, 
augtf Clyde, Jasper Co., Iowa. 


FEEDER! 


Rev. W. E. Hamilton’s Patent Feeder is the 
best in use. Every bee-keeper who has ever 
seen it, uses it. Feeds in any weather, thick 
or thin feed Never wears out, leaks feed, nor 
drowns bees. 

Individual State and County rights for sale. 

Sample by mail, 60 cts.; per doz. by express, 





$2.00. Give the size of top bar of your frame. 


Rev. W. E. HAMILTON, 
Plum Hollow, lowa. 


: a PRINTINCPRESSES #0" $710 


Address 
augly ‘ 





550. 
S>@SENDIOCTSTO @& 
WY.EDWARDS, 36 CHURCH S=NEWYORK. 


Italian Bees and Queens, 


300 COLONTES FOR SALE. 











1to 10 Stocks, each aarti ninbabchliabcenichinm aul $ 8.00 
RT aca) Cudpeeemneaeee » 7.00 
2 frame Nucleus Stocks [ [frame 11x12]...... 3.50 
ee fe ee ee 3.00 
4 frame = - —- aan 5.00 
5 to 10 me es =  #£«-| geiewn - 4.50 
Warranted? Queens, each......... .....ee 1,50 
fa 15.00 
Tested ” each eencdeae 2.50 
Safe arrival Guaranteed on Stocks and Queens. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Address 
J. OATMAN & CO., 
septf DUNDEE, KANE CO., ILL. 





it; The BEST in use. 
Sample by mail 75 cents. 
at ry Circular free. Address 
i! C.C.VAN DEU SEN. 

Sprout: Brook. N.Y 


CHOICE CATNIP SEED. 


In packages of one ounce, price 75 cents, post- 
paid. For sale at THE AMERICAN BEE JoUR- 
NAL Office. Address 
T. G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 








FERDER. 


| 


sep3m 


50 COLON TES 


PURE ITALIAN BEES 
FOR $400. 


Slinger,comb rack or box for holding combs, 
tin feeders. and all fixtures*thrown in. All 
delivered on cars in good order. 

Bees HEALTHY and _o and honey to 
last till spring. H. ee 
“a ~~ Ky. 


FREE TO ALL! 


My Price List of Grape Vines, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Strawberry, and Gooseberry 





plants, Evergreens, Ornamental Shrubs, Cur. 


rants, Bulbs, &c. I have exclusive control of 
the * Southern Thornless’’—the best and 
hardiest red raspberry in the world. My stock 


| of vines, plants, &c., is very large and well 








grown. Prices very low. I can also furnish 
several kinds of forest tree seeds, fresh from 
the trees in the fall, very cheap. Please ad- 
dress THOMAS J. WARD, 
sepT6y3 St. Mary’s, Vigo Co., Ind. 


To Bee-Keepers ! 


The undersigned has made arrangements 
with A. H. Hart, of this place, for the intro- 
duction to the attention of bee-keepers of his 


CELEBRATED 


HIGH-PRESSURE HIVE. 


To those fully acquainted with the merits of 
this hive no word of praise need be uttered. 
We challenge the scrutiny and criticism of 
practical bee-men. ‘To such as wish to know 
all about Mr. Hart’s Hive and his method of 
conducting his apiary for profit, I would say 
send me word that the bee-men of —_ vicin- 
ity wish to become familiar with the subject, 
and I will try and make an appointment to 
meet you for that purpose. 


R. Z. MASON, 
Appleton, Wis. 


The Italian Bee Co. 


DISSOLUTION.—-Mrs. Ellen S. Tupper’s 
connection with the Italian Bee Company ter- 
minated February 26, 1876. The business of 
the Company has been assigned to the man- 
agement of the undersigned. Mrs. Tupper 
leaves no accounts, and full particulars upon 
all incomplete business sent to her or the 
Company is desired immediately. 

J. E. ROCK WOOD, Manager. 

March Ist, 1876. 








Aug. 19, 1876. 





In our Price List for 1876, we offer Queens, 
Nuclei and Full Colonies; Honey Extractors, 
“Our Own,” and others, “Our Own” Dollar 
Hive, simple and complete; “Bees and their 
Management,’ by Mrs. Tupper; Seeds of 
7 Plants, and all other Apiarian sup- 
plies 

Our Queens are raised from IMPORTED Mo- 
THERs of undoubted purity. They are tested 
and warranted. 

Send name for price list, ete. Send ques- 
tions with stamp, and we will freely answer 
them 

Always address The Italian Bee Co., 
J. E. ROCK WOOD, Manager. Logan, Iowa. 


| aprly 


‘VINEG 





‘ew made in 10 hours 
e from Cider, Wine, or 
Sorghum without using drugs. Name paper 
and address F. I. SAGE, Springfield, Mass. 
sep3m 
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ITALIAN QUEENS. 


No Black Bees in our Vicinity. 


Queens bred from choice Imported or Home | 
bred mothers, Warranted Pure, each......$1.00 | 


The same Queens, Warranted Purely Fer. 


Mss wnaeesvnntos a dsuapesasvasnaini 1.50 
Or One Dozen for. ‘ -- 15.00 
All Queens are reared in fall stocks. Sent | 


st-paid by mail, safe arrival guaranteed. 
uch useful information in our Circular. — 
Send for it. We can now send all Queens as 
soon as orders are received, 
J. H. NELLIS & BRO., 
sept 3m Canajoharie, N. Y. 


ORANGE APIARIES. 


We are prepared to furnish Pure Extracted 
Honey during the season, by the dozen or 
gross [in one or two hb. bottles], kegs, half bar- 
rels, barrels or ton, of 
Wild Flowers, White Clover and Golden-Rod Honey, 
pure, thick, and highly flavored. Reliable 
dealers in canned fruits supplied on commis- 
sion. Wealso buy honey in the comb or ex- 
tracted,and beeswax. RUSH & LINDSLY, 
Producers & Dealers | POINTE COUPEE, 

in cent and Wax. LOUISIANA. 


PURE HONEY WANTED. 

















Highest Market Price will be paid for Comb | 


an Extracted Honey. Address 


Ss. H. STEVENS, 
Wholesale and Retail 


DEALER IN HONEY, 


926 North 6th- st., St. Cente, Mo. 








BRADSHAW & WAIT, 
Coicaco STEAM SYRUP REFINERY, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Honey,MapleSyrup,&c. 
Choice White Honey Wanted. 
Nos. 17 & 19 MICHIGAN AVE., 

apriyr CHICAGO, ILL. 













nowledge in the lan- 
zuage. Now in course 


New Revised Edition. 
|JAGENTS WANTED 
mayly 


WM. Ww. CARY, 


Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass. 


MEN With map sent for 
20c. Chas. H. DAVIS & Co., 
-§Philadelphia. 











150,000 articles, 3, 000 


f publication. SPECcI- | 


Thirteen years experience in propagating | 


ueens, direct from the best district in Italy. 
ersons purchasing 


QUEENS OR SWARMS 


rena une will get what they bargain for. 
febtf Send for circulars. 


$5 to $20 


‘per day at home. Samples 
worth $1 fee. STINSON & Co., 

Portland, Maine. nov75y1 

$12 a day athome. Agents wanted. Out- 

fit and terms free. TRUE & Co., Augus- 

ta, Maine. novi5yl 











1876. 1876. 
REY. A. SALISBURY, 
CAMARGO, 


DOUGLAS CoUNTY, ILLINOIS, 


will furnish 
Italian Queens 
OR 


FULL COLONIES OF 
BEES. 
All Tested Pure, 


BRED FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS. 
Reserved Queens, sent out in 


ee re 
June and July. .. mao ns thelial alban a - 3.00 
August and eptember. fekenKea Aeanped meee 2.50 
et bb cins0ks<d eb eeiee ; 150 
IRE cc cdckiks, &oseks oer ennneennn 12.00 


mar76m1sp 


Books for te 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. eT 00 








Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping.. . 1.50 
Manual of Bee-keeping, A. J. Cook.... 30 
Vol. I. Amer. Bee Journal, 1867-8, bound,. 1.25 
Adair’s Annals of Bee-Culture, 1870........ -25 
King’s Bee- Keepers’ Text-Book, paper.... .40 
Bee-keepers’ Guide, (Kretchmer).......... .50 


Bees and their Management. . , 2 

A Manual of Bee- ee by Ino. Hunter 1 1 

Artificial Swarming, by A. G. 

Darrah’s Poulterer’s Guide. ................ r 
Address all orders to 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE ABBOTT 


Pocket Microscope 


Is an Instrument of great 
ractical usefulness to 
eachers Swag 
Merchants. 
chanics, Pnysi- 
cians, Botanists, 
Miners, and many 
others. Itis the best 
Instrument ever invented for examining Flow- 
ers, Seeds, Plants, Minerals, 
Engravings, Bank Notes, Fabrics, 
Etc. By means of a cage, accompanying each In- 
strument, one can examine all kinds of In- 
sects °0r Worms alive. The 


EYE OF A FLY, 


or other insect of like size, can be readily seen. 
It is simple in construction and easy to operate. 
One of these interesting Instruments onght to 
be in every family. We have made arrangements 
to furnish the Pocket Microscope at the 
manufacturer's price, $1.50. It will be sent. post- 
paid, to any reader of this Paper desiring it, on 
receipt of price, or may be had at this office. 


Address, 









THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill 
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Business Departme nt 


; “NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Patrons’ & Sovereigns’ Publishing Co. 
89 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Bonded in $50,000 to Patrons and Sovereigns,) 


Furnish al! kinds of Books, Periodicals, Music 
and Pictures to Patrons and Sovereigns at a 
discount. Send for Classified List. 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. 
The subscriber is prepared to fill all orders 
for,the following seeds: 
*Cleome Integrifolia, 

Lophanthus Anisatus “....... 1.50 

Catnip and Golden-rod, each.. .75 
Any of these seeds in a at 25e., sent 
by mail, post-paid. All these seeds will ger- 


per oz.......§. 


minate better,and make stronger plants if 
sown in autumn. Address, H. A. TERRY, 
Crescent City, Iowa, oct2m 


30 Colonies of Bees for Sale. 

Mostly hybrids,in two-story movable frame 
hives adapted to either box or extracted 
honey. Bees in No.1 condition and all with 


— fertile queens and honey enough to | 


t until the middle of May Hives all new. 
Single stands, each, $9.00 iv: 
Delivered in good shi “ order on cars 
here. Should prefer tos before Oct. 20. 
O. W. SPEAR, San Jone, Mason Co., Ill. 


e or more $8.00. 


octimp 


THE ALLEY SMOKER. — 


This Smoker has been in use for 18 years. It 





is light, and is held between the teeth while | 


the hands are at liberty. Hundreds of bee- 


keepers have them. Price 50 cents, by mail. 
H. ALLEY, Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 
octtf 








American Bee ournal 
CLUBBING LIST. 


We can supply THE AMERICAN BEE JourR- 
NAL and any of the periodicals enumerated 
below at the prices mentioned in the last 
column of figures. The first column of figures 
- es the regular price of both, The difference 
between the two columns is the amount saved 
by taking advantage of this Clubbing list. 








Voice of Masonr 


Gleanings in Bee" Culture......... $3.00 $2.50 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine............. 3.50 = 3.00 
i ee Se 4.00 3.2 
The four Bee papers of U. S.. . 6,50 5. 00 
British Bee Journal....... se . 5.00 3.50 
Appleton’s Journal.. ee 4.50 
Arthur’s Home Magazine eee 4.00 
Atlantic Monthly ...... ...........6 6.00 5.235 
Advance ESE ee ee 5.00 4.50 
Alliance (Prof. Swing’s paper)..... 4.00 3.25 
American Poultry Journal......... 3.25 2.75 
American Agriculturist......... a 3.15 
Ballou’s Monthly ................... 8.60 8.35 
Boston Pilot.. ce ahd 4.65 4.10 
Brainard’s Musical World.......... 3.50 3.15 
Chicago Journal... ........ccccccces . 4.00 3.15 
- Inter-Ocean ........ ....... 3.65 3.15 
wr" s Democrat..... 4.20 4.00 

” a oaieme 2.80 
arse 4.00 3.15 
Seren 3.15 

Cine innati eae 4.00 3.60 
I ce Cans teeeeniss 4.00 38,50 

Christian at Work. 5.00 4.50 
eee eee 5.20 4,50 
Cultivator & Country Gentleman . 4,50 4.15 
Colman’s Rural World.............. 4.00 3.60 
Detroit Free Press...............0. 4.00 3.00 
Re 4,00 8.60 
wk. aaa 4.50 3,75 
Demorest Monthly “Magazine. vee 4,50 
ge PE eee 4.00 3,66 
F rank Leslie’ 8 lllustrated ......... 6.00 5,10 
‘ Chimney Cormer... 6.00 510 

* Popular Monthly... 4.50 390 
EIR A SLT 6.00 5,25 
Gleason’ s Home Circle ...... —— a 
Godey’s Lady’s Book........ ...... 5,00 4,50 
Harper’s Bazar ............ 6.00 5.25 
i Weekly 6.00 5,25 

ni Monthly aha nance -analmadtel 6.00 5,25 
Household (Brattleboro, Vt. -) 3.10 2,80 
Horticulturist «4 Se 
Journal of Chemistry............... 3.00 2.30 
Louisville Courier- Journal......... 8.50 3,00 
Lo, : } RAS 4,40 
Ladies’ Floral C Yabinet - ee 3.10 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker......... 4.65 4.15 
New York RR 4.00 3.40 
Ev ening F Post nice ich irene 3.50 3.00 

Times.. is Fess. dats Qe 3.40 

~ aa Raa 4.00 3.30 

25 Bs scckdcccsscetes A Var 

6 SE swiss ni ncmanipinaaies 5.00 4.40 
ji: oe csecee 3.60 3.20 
National Live Stock Journal....... 4,15 3,65 
Peoples’ Literary rrr, pheaee 4.00 3,65 
Peterson’s Magazine.. oe gene ee 3.50 
Phrenological Journal. . 5.00 4.25 
0 ORs 4,00 3.50 
Peters’ Household Melodies... . 400 3.60 
“Parlor Music. . 4.00 3,60 
Purdy’s Fruit Recorder............. 3.00 2.50 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat.. .. 3.50 3,35 
. ee a ee 4.00 3.45 
Scribner ....... Sree . 6.00 5.% 
Ee - eee 5.00 4.0 
Saturday Fvening Post.. 5.00 4.55 
Scientific American ................ 5.20 4.85 
ay 4.00 3.55 
Waverley Magazine.. Kihndngeenveetn 7.00 6.25 
. ) | eer 4 3.60 
. 3. Re receeree 4, 3 50 
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VOL. XII. 


Our Zxchanges. 


Boil it down! Boil it down! 
Give us the new and useful points— 
The good—and that’s enough! 

Boil it down! 


GLEANINGS. 

CARE OF Empty Comss.—James Bolin 
says: 

“‘T had several hundred frames of empty 
comb last spring, and as much of it was 
bought of neighbors who lost their bees last 
winter, and had left the hives containing it 
standing on the summer stands until I 
bought it, which in some instances, was 
after the weather became quite warm, it 
was full of the eggs of the moth-miller, and 
worms soon made their appearance. For 
some time I was at a loss as to how I could 
best arrange so many combs to fumigate 
them. I finally went to work and ripped 
out strips of inch lumber 2 inches wide for 
the inside pieces and 13¢ in. wide for the 
outside ones. I rabbeted 44 in. square out 
of two corners of the 2in. strips and one 
corner of the 13¢ in. strips. I then nailed 
the strips in parallel lines, with the rabbet- 





ed sides up, securely to the ceiling overhead | 


at such distances apart that the top bar of 
my frames would just pass between the 
— left after the rabbeting was done. The 
Tames nang, on these strips the same as 
they do in the hives, are out of the way 
when not wanted either summer or winter, 
are easily put up or taken down by simply 
moving one end a short distance either way, 
and best of all, are in the most eomfortab 


place when I close the ventilators, windows | 


and doors, place a kettle half full of live 
coals in the room, and throw a pound of 
brimstone in it. In the above way by a 
half day’s work I provided storage room for 
over 1,000 combs and it is out of the way 
and always ready for use when wanted.” 

STARTING WoRK IN Boxes. — Novice 
says: Take a section, bees and all, from 
some stock that is working briskly, and put 
it in the centre of the one that will not 
work. We have successfully used this 
plan, excepting that we have always 
shaken off the bees. It may be worth 
while to try what difference it would make 
to take bees and all. 


ITALIANS ON RED CLOVER.—Novice says 
his Italians have been working on red 
clover whilst the blacks were idle. Much 
capital was made of this point when Itali- 
ans were first introduced, but there has 
been very little said about it lately, some 
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having claimed that the Italians were no 
better in this respect than the blacks. We 
have our doubts whether the matter 
amounts to much practically but should be 
glad to hear from those who have had good 
opportunities for investigation. 


Is HE A SWINDLER?—Lyman Legg says 


| he received an order from Chas. Freed, of 


the American Honey House, Philadelphia, 


' for 50 Ibs. box honey as sample, which he 
| sent, and has not been able to get pay or 


reply to any of his several letters. Moral— 
always inquire as to the responsibility of an 
unknown party before sending consign- 
ments to them. 

Rev. L. L. LANGsTROTH. —It gives us 
very great pleasure to note that this able 
veteran, to whom we all owe so much, is 
again so recoverd in health that he is able 
to take up bee-culture where he left off 
about a year ago. 


BRTIISH BEE JOURNAL. 

Gloomy reports and prospects were the 
rule during the early part of the season, but 
the opening sentence of the September 
number of the B. B. J. is:—‘* With this 
month will close a finer honey season than 
has ever been recorded in the annals of api- 
culture.” 

CAUSE OF SWARMING.—The editor, for 
whose opinions we have great respect, ven- 
tures a guess on this topic, which is at least 
worth considering. He says: 

The cause of swarming is a problem 
which has puzzled the minds of investiga- 
tors during ae | ages, and at the present 
day is a matter of speculation; but we have 
little doubt that the first ay poy of it to 
the bees arises from their hive or nest be- 

coming over-heated. Excessive heat in a 

hive may be brought about by its being too 

much exposed to the sun’s rays, by the 

over-crowding of the bees, by a sudden glut 

of honey, causing great excitement in the 

hive, or by the general heat of the weather; 
| but we avow our conviction that heat is the 
exciting cause of preparation, and a con- 
tinuance of it. with a fair amount of honey 
coming in while the days are lengthening, 
will surely cause a healthy colony 
swarm. 

Wedo not see the exact bearing of the 
last named condition; most of our own 
| swarming come after the] days? cease 
! Jengthen. 
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Worker Brood in Drone Cells. 


“T send you a piece of drone comb with 
worker brood in, for you to see that there 
are some curious freaks in the egg-laying of 
the queen.” R. R. MurRpPHy. 





This was a very clear case. Cells four to 
the inch, flat caps, out of which hatched 
nice young workers. 

The case is very interesting, but is proba- 
bly, as stated, only a “ freak” from which 

.ho practical results can be directly develop- 
ed. We are glad, however, to learn such 
freaks. 





The Centennial Meeting and Show. 


As the time is fast approaching, and as 
many enquiries are made, we will again 
give notice that the special show of honey 
and wax at the great International Exhibi- 
tion of Philadelphia, will commence Oct. 
23d and close Nov. Ist, 1876. 
can be procured of Capt. Burnet Landreth, 
Chief of Bureau of Agriculture, or of the 
undersigned. 

In addition to the inducements offered by 
the Centennial Commission, the North- 





Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Association offers $35 | 


for the best and most meritorious display of 


comb and extracted honey and wax—condi- | 


tions as follows: The honey and wax must 
be of fine quality and put up in elegant 
packages, such as are most 


ready sale at high prices. Other things-be- 


ing equal, the larger the display, the greater | 


the merit. 


The appointment of judges on this prize | 


is retained by the Centennial Commission, 
the award being subject to the foregoing 
regulations. 

he Association offers $25 for the best 
and most practical essay on ‘How to keep 
bees successfully during winter ona 
spring.’”’ These essays should not treat up- 


on the physiology of the bee, except so far | 


as is necessary to explain instincts and 
management, This is suggested with a 
view to making them brief. With bee- 
keepers the ultimate idea of success is the 
attainment of 
ciding upon the merits of the essays, the 
judges will keep this idea prominent. Ar- 
rangements are being perfected to have a 
committee of three from different parts of 
the United States, to decide upon the best 
essay. 

e certainly hope a lively interest will be 
taken in the matter of display so that 


American bee-keepers shall get the credit | 


—, them for the rapid progress they have 
made. 

Upon this occasion the attendance of bee- 
keepers should be the largest ever seen in 
this comer The varied and magnificent 
display at the Exhibition; the show of api- 
arian apparatus and special show of honey; 
together with the satisfaction obtained from 
a fraternal shaking of hands and mutual in- 
terchange of ideas, of those long acquainted 
through printed mediums, should be ample 
inducement to make a long trip to this 
meeting. 

The ogee of the National paey 
writes that he thinks the change in time ad- 
visable. In accordance with the arrange- 


Entry blanks | 


ikely to find | 


ecuniary reward, and in de- | 


—. 


ments and this opinion, we announce that 


| 
| 
| THE NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIA’N 
will meet at Philadelphia, Pa., 
On WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25th, 1876. 
Bee-keepers will please report themselves 
at the department devoted to the display of 
honey, at 10 o’clock, A.M. After temporary 
organization, the Association will adjourn 
to some convenient, suitable place, for the 
use of which arrangements will be made. 
We hope the special inducements offered 
for this meeting will be appreciated by bee- 
keepers generally, and we anticipate a large 
era sae suited to display the impor- 
tance of our industry in this centennial 
year of American independence. 
J. H. NELLIS, | 
Sec’y Centennial Committee of the 
N. E. Bee-Keepers’ Association. ) 
| Canajoharrie, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1876. 


The publisher of this JouRNAL expects 
| to be present, and hopes that the show of 
| honey will be good and the convention 

large and interesting. Many prominent 

bee-keepers have promised to attend and 

the meeting will, no doubt, be a success. 
| Board can be obtained in Philadelphia 
from $1.00 per day. The Boarding House 
Association, 721 Arch St., will, if requested, 
procure rooms and board at reasonable 
rates, and invites correspondence from 
those intending to visit the Centennial. 

In the matter of the charge for admission, 
a fifty-cent note paid at the gate admits to 
| grounds, and there is no further charge. A 


| visitor can enter one building or all of them 
as he sees proper. 

Let all who can, go to this Centennial 
meeting—they will never have the chance 
to attend another. 





- 


Barren Co., Ky., Sept. 16, 1876.—‘* I wish 
to know how the cheap honey, advertised 
in “Honey Markets” in A. B. J., would do 
| to give bees to store for winter use? Some 
| of our bees will not store enough to winter 
on, and we think of buying some for that 
purpose. I see that King’s B. K. Text book 
speaks of cheap West India honey as bein 
suitable for this purpose. What is it, an 
| what will it cost? I see that some is adver- 

tised in St. Louis at 7@9c., and in Chicago 
| as lowas8e. Will that kind of honey do 
| for winter feed or stores?” 

S. T. Botts, M. D. 

{Extracted honey would be good feed, but 
you would hardly be able to purchase in 
Chicago at 8c., although if you were to 
throw some on the market you might not 
get any more. Strained honey and West 
India honey we should not want to feed. 
Indeed, we should rather not feed extracted 
honey without knowing where it came 
from. Sugar syrup is probably as healthy 
as any feed, but should be given at once so 
as to be sealed. It might be well to try 
placing over the frames dry lumps of crush- 
ed or block sugar.—ED. } 
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Our Premiums for Clubs. 





A. G. Hill has sent us one of his Gas Pipe 
Extractors to be presented to the person 
sending in the largest club of new subscrib- 
ers to THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL be- 
fore January 31, 1877. The Extractor is 
light and extremely simple. We will pay 
the express charges,so that it shall be 
“without charge” to the recipient. 

D. A. Pike will present one of his beaufi- 
ful Albino Queens—whose progeny will be 
one-half Italians and one-half Albinos—to 
the getter up of the second largest club of 
subscribers. The Albino will be sent, post- 
paid, May 1, 1877. 

We will add the following: 

For the third largest list, we will send a 
tested Italian queen in May, 1877. 

For the fourth largest list, we will send 
500 young tulip trees (4 to8 inches high) in 
April or May, 1877. 

‘or the fifth largest list, we will give a 
copy of THE AMERICAN BEE JOLRNAL for 
1877, post-paid. 

For the sixth largest list we will send, 
post-paid, a copy of Vol. L. of THE AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, bound. 


See our club rates on page 272 of this is- 
sue. Names and money can be sent in as 
received, mentioning that you wish to com- 
pete for the prizes, and we will open an ac- 
count accordingly. Work should be com- 
menced at once. 

“> eee : - 

(Ss We have received the catalogue of 
Geo. Neighbor & Sons, London, which is 
the most complete thing of the kind we 
have ever seen. Cuts, descriptions, and 
prices of the different hives and other 
articles are given, making the information 
very complete. We cannot but wonder at 
the offering of two or three kinds of hives 


Without movable frames. 





~~ + + 





Mr. Harbison is now at the Centennial 
with a very handsome case of honey, The 
case alone cost $250. He has 3,000 stands of 
bees, and they annually produce about one 
hundred tons of honey. 

> eo? 

{38"Please look over “Our Clubbing List” 
before subscribing for any paper. It will 
pay you to avail yourself of the advantages 
there offered. 





anveebdlinipseniemnenns 

We will present 100 tulip trees to any 
person sending one or more new sub- 
scribers for 1877. See Club Rates on 
page 272. The trees will be from 4 to 8 
inches jhigh, and will be sent in Novem- 
ber or May, as desired. Those desiring 
these trees must mention them when 
sending in subscriptions. 


| 
| 
| 


Foundation Machines. 


_ Epirok AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL: See- 
ing a request in your August number for re- 
ports about King’s Comb Foundation Ma- 





chine, I would say that I have seen and 


admired some specimens of the work of 
these machines, and pronounce the work 
just about perfect. The bases of the cells 
are exceedingly thin and the “shoulders” 
high, and all very smooth, well-formed and 
regular. Nothing better in this line could 
be desired. J. HASBROUCK. 


We have seen specimens of the founda- 
tion from King & Slocum, but have no re- 


| port from any one who has a machine. 
| Does Mr. Hasbrouck know of any bee-keep- 
| er who has one, and if so with what success 


has the machine been used? The practical 
question for bee-keepers is, whether it will 
pay for each one to have his own machine 
so long as the foundation can be bought for 
some 60 or 70 cents per pound? Has any 


| one bought a machine for his own use, and 


would he advise others to do so? 
fe ee 
By an oversight the last ‘“‘cut’’ on page 265 
is printed bottom upwards, and in the 
seventh line of second column, the word re- 
main should be “retain.” 


_________#@ @ we —— ---- 


("Read our list of Premiums for getting 
up clubs. We have extended the time to 


January 31, 1877—in order to encourage 
agents to work for the best premiums. 





-—_-- 


To all new subscribers for 





1877, we 


| will give the remaining numbers of this 
| year free, or a work on bee-culture, as 


they may choose. 


When writing for The American Bee 
Journal it is just as well to write on both 
sides of the sheet of paper and will save 
postage, It is usual to ask to have it 





| written only on one side fora daily or 


weekly, but for a monthly it makes no 
difference, as we do not ‘‘cut up” any 
article for the printers. We would ask 
that all items of business, etc., be written 
on a separate sheet, however, as we file 
all such for reference. 
—___—__—_——_ eos 

New Music.— Angels hover o’er our 
Darling,” by Geo. Hastings, price 40 cents, 
with splendid lithographic title page. The 
above song has been sung by well known 


vocalists with great success, and it bids fair 
to become a very popular song indeed. It 
is not very difficult. The music is sweet 
and plaintive, in perfect keeping with the 
words. It certainly ought to be found upon 
every piano forte in the land. Address, F. 
W. Helmick, Music Dealer and Publisher 
50 W. 4th-St., Cincinnati. O. 
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Mrs. Tupper’s Trouble. 


The following telegram will answer in- 
quiries concerning Mrs. T’s whereabouts: 

DAVENPORT, IowA, Sept. 13.—Mrs. Ellen 
S. Tupper, who, about a year ago, forged 
notes to the amount of $15,000 on different 
—s in Iowa, was brought to this city 
ast night, in charge of an officer, and 
lodged in jail. She had sold two forged 
notes to W. F. Ross, of this city, for which 
she was indicted. 

From the Davenport Gazette, of the same 
date, we clip the following: 


Last May the Grand Jury of Scott County 
found two indictments against Mrs. Tupper 
—one for forgery, and one for uttering a 
false note. It was not until the middle of 
August that Sheriff Leonard ascertained her 
whereabouts—in Lincoln Co., Dakota. Her 


home is a farm of 160 acres, with another | 


160 acres as a “timber claim.” The officer 
arrested her and she is now in the county 
jail, awaiting trial. 


It is a strange, sad case. It doesn’t seem 


ssible for her to escape conviction save | 


y the plea of insanity. There are the 
notes, bearing the indorsement of men of 
rominence and wealth, who make affidavit 
hat they never endorsed the notes. 
—_++ @<- eo -—____—_- 


CALIFORNIA HonEY.—We received a call 





| One another early in the spring. 
| several killed clean out. 


fornia, who visits Chicago on business for | 


the San Diego Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
The honey interest in San Diego County is 
a large and rapidly growing one; the esti- 
mated —_ this year being 500,000 pounds of 
comb, and about an equal amount of ex- 
tracted and strained honey. Mr. Fox has 
samples of both, which we consider very 
fine. The Association which was incorpor- 
ated about three months ago under the laws 
ot California, is a co-operative one, in the 
interest of the producers. They propose to 
repack and grade all the honey shipped, af- 
fixing certificates of quality to each case, in 
the same manner as Government revenue 
stamps. They have a store-house in San 
Diego where this is done under personal 
supervision of the officers of the Associa- 
tion. Arrangements have been made for 
careful handling on steamers and cars and 
for through shipment from San Diego to 
Chicago or other eastern cities, in car-loads, 
where the honey will be placed in the 
hands of commission merchants and agents 
for sale; the object being to sell direct from 
producer to consumer. The officers of the 
Association intend to establish a national 
—— for San Diego honey, which they 
believe excells in color, body and flavor any 
other in the world. There is a very large 
area of honey-producing territory in South- 
ern California, embracing Santa Barbara, 
Los Angeles and San Diego Counties, and 
as it can be produced there for Jess than the 
materials for making artificial honey can be 
bought for, the public may be sure that any 
honey shipped from that region is perfectly 
pure, and the San Diego Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation propose to guarantee all extracted 
or comb honey shipped by them. Mr. Fox 
intends to canvass our market and go to 
other eastern cities for the same purpose. 
Such societies as he represents are of great 
benefit both to producers and consumers, 
and we heartily wish them success, 


Questions ) and Answers. 


BY CH. DADANT. 





Does it change the size and color of an 
Italian queen to mate her with a black 
drone? Gro. A. VAN Horn. 

No! 

I have three hives of Italian bees that 
have sour honey throughout, mostly uncap- 
ped, no brood and no eggs, but nice looking 
queens. What is the cause, and what will 
be the effect, and is there any remedy? 

Marion Co., Iowa. A. N. Crossy. 

I cannot tell the cause, I have never seen 
sour honey in my hives. If the bees are 
compelled to eat this honey, their death is 
certain. Remove it carefully and if their 
provisions are insufticient, replace it with 
combs of sealed honey. This sour honey 
can be used to make good vinegar. 





I have 45 swarms in Langstroth hives. 
They commenced robbing this morning and 
I can do nothing with them. They robbed 
I had 

G. 

When robbing has just begun, you can 
stop it by contracting the entrance of the 


1 ll | hives, and by shutting up the robbed hives 
from Mr. Chas. J. Fox, of San Diego, Cali- | 


at night, opening the entrance only when 
the guardian bees are on the alighting 
beard, in the morning. If by such means 


| robbing is not stopped, ascertain if the rob- 





bed colonies have a laying queen, and give 
them brood, young and hatching brood, and 
young, pure Italian bees. 

I have often stopped robbing by giving a 
few young, pure Italian bees to the robbed 
colony. If there are no queens nor young 
brood, and if the stock is feeble, or if it is 
late in the season, do not try to save it, but 
break it up, giving its bees to some other 
colony. Before uniting the bees take care 
to ascertain that there are no robbing bees 
left in the hive. To that end, take out after 
sundown, all the combs, one after another, 
and shake the bees in front of the hive. 
The robbers will return to their colony and 
the robbed bees will remain alone. 

If all the means above indicated do not 
succeed, ascertain which are the robber 
colonies. These colonies are working while 
the others sleep. Then exchange places, 
putting the robbed colony in place of the 
robbers. In every case it is indispensable 
to contract the space in the robbed hives 
till all the combs are covered with bees. 
Sometimes, when the robbed bees seem ac- 


customed to the robbing, it is necessary to 
earry the robbed hive in a dark cellar for 2 
or3days. The hive should be put into the 
cellar at night, and put back in the morn- 
ing, using the necessary preventions as 
stated above. Nine times out of ten the 
bee-keeper is the cause of robbing by let 
ting his bees find sweets in time of scarcity. 
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Letter from Bohemia. 


A letter from Rudolf Mayerhoffer, Esq., 
editor of the Bienenwater, at Prague, 
Bohemia, Austria, states that the general 
meeting of bee-masters at Bohemia was 
held in Tetschen on Wednesday, Sep. 6th; 
and the meeting of the German bee-masters 
was held at Breslaw on Sept. 14th. He 
wishes that American apiarists could have 
had on exhibition there some of the pro- 
ducts of their apiaries. 
honey boxes are unknown in Austria and 
Germany. 


He remarks that | 


| 
| 
| 


He states that the French say that Ameri- | 


eans do not believe in, or use movable 
combs to any great extent, and asks if this 
isso. It may surprise some of our readers 
to know that among French apiarists there 


are two schools, the mobilistes and the fiz- | 


istes, the former advocating movable and 
the latter fixed combs. In this country a 
bee-keeper who should use anything but 
movable combs would be considered very 


much behind the times or in some way very | 


peculiar. If there is, in this country, any 


man who is keeping bees to any extent | 


without using movable frames, he is cer- 
tainiy not widely known among the frater- 
nity. 
this should be so, as movable frames in 
their present practical form were the inven- 
tion of an American—the Rev. L. L. Langs- 
troth — whom apiarists, the world over, 
delight to honor. 


The Value of Italians. 


Moore’s Rural New Yorker endorses an 
article written by a correspondent of the 
London Journal of Horticulture, in which 
the writer speaks in not very flattering 
terms of the Americans as exaggerating the 
value of the Italians or Ligurians. He says: 


It would be somewhat natural that | 


“And even in America, in a convention of | 


bee-keepers, the question of the superiority 
of Ligurians was discussed by the most able 
men of that country; and, so far as I could 
judge, the bulk of disinterested evidenee 
was not in favor of Ligurians, and objec- 
tions were made by honest men to their bee 


journals being edited by dealers or interest- | 


ed parties. 

“T am visited by respectable bee-keepers 
from all parts of the country, and those who 
keep Ligurians, as well as those who live 
where they are kept, tell me that they are 
ho better than common bees. I am not 
prejudiced against them in any way, and 


shall be pleased to see evidence of their | 


superiority from any trustworthy quarter; 


but nothing but facts are admissible as evi- | 


dence. When these are produced I will 
speedily rid my garden of lazy bees, as my 
object in bee-keeping is profit. We shall be 
abundantly gratified if satisfactory evidence 
be presented to the readers of this journal 


and the bee-keepers of Great Britain that a 
superior bee is amongus. In my search for 
evidence of the superiority of Ligurian bees 
I have been unsuccessful for ten years.” 

We are aware that exaggerated statements 
have been made as to the value of Italians, 
and will humbly receive whatever reproof 
our English cousins may choose to give us 
for our tendency to brag. But we are sur- 
prised that a paper for which we have so 
high estimation as we have for the Rural 
New Yorker should virtually endorse the 
statement that Italians are no better than 
black bees. If in any convention the mat- 
ter was discussed by the most able men of 
this country, and the bulk of disinterested 
evidence was not in favor of Italians, then 
we failed to read aright the reports. 

The editor of this journal is interested in 
the Italians only so far as he is interested 
in getting stock that will give him the best 
yield, he having only honey to sell, but he 
would pay avery high price for an Italian 
queen rather than keep only black bees. 
We feel safe in making fhe assertion that 
not one in a hundred of the intelligent bee- 
keepers of this country who have tried the 
Italians, would be willing to go back to the 
common black bees. 

If there were no other advantage but the 
single one of keeping the hive free from the 
moth, this would be enough to place the 
Italians far above the blacks. 


> 


Advice to Beginners. 


Beginners in bee-culture, who desire to read 
up in the literature of bee-keeping,are earnest- 
ly advised to obtain the first Volume of THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. This volume is 
worth five timesits price to any intelligent 
bee-keeper. It contains a full elucidation of 
scientific bee- keeping, including the best 
statement extant of the celebrated Dzierzon 
theory. These articles run through all the 
numbers, and are from the pen of the Baron 
of Berlepsch. We have a few copies to dispose 
of at the following low prices: in cloth boards, 
$1.25; in paper covers, $1.00, postpaid. 

Many ofour best apiarists say they would 
not sell their back volumes of THE AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for ten times the sum they cost, 
if they could not replace them. They are ex- 
ceedingly valuable @ike to beginners and 
more advanced apiarists. 

— > o> > <-> ———— ‘ 

{#"The Abbott Pocket Microscope, ad- 
vertised on another page, is an instrument 
of great usefulness for examining flowers, 
seeds, plants, insects, etc. It is in a con- 
venient form for carrying in the pocket and 
thus be ready for use on any occasion when 
wanted. Wewill send this microscope to 
any address by mail, pgst-paid, upon receipt 
of the manufacturer’s price, $1.50. 
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Biographical. 
| Wilson H. Andrews 


Was born near Lebanon, Wilson County, 
Tennessee, October 15th, 1830. He was 
raised.at farm work and held by his father 
till in his 2ist year, when he left the farm 
and went to school and taught school alter- 
nately till 1856, keeping about even in finan- 
cial matters. On the 3d of September, of 
that year, he married Miss Sarah A. Green, 
also of that county. He then entered the 
law school in Cumberland University at 
Lebanon, where he graduated June 28th, 
1858. 

On the 18th of the following August he 
left his native State to seek his future in 
the State of Texas, soon arriving at the 
town of McKinney, in the county of Collin, 








Texas, without money. He resumed teach- 
ing and continued one year, then began the 
practice of law, at which he did well for 
that country and time. In 1862 he was 
elected District Attorney for his judicial 
district, and in 1864 was re-elected. On the 
10th of July, 1870, he was appointed Judge 
of the 11th judicial district of Texas, which 
he held till the 17th of April, 1876, giving 
general satisfaction. 
practice of the law. 

As soon as Judge Andrews acquired suf- 
ficient means he began to show great zeal 
for agricultural and horticultural pursuits, 
aifé soon became quite an amateur. He 
gives much attention to the cultivation of 
grapes, Jersey cattle and Italian bees,hence 
1is place is called, ““wine, milk and honey,” 
but another word is necessary to give a cor- 
rect idea of his place, to wit: lard, as he 
has had unequaled success with the Ches- 
ter White pig. 

In the year 1866 he began bee-culture 
with the fangstroth hive and black bees, 
he read all the warks on bee-keeping, and 
in 1868 got upa correspondence with Mr. 


He has resumed the 








Langstroth, from whom he purchased a 
Italian queen, but the fates seemed to de 
cree that none should get through alive~ 
both parties worked faithfully till May, 
1870, before success crowned their efforts 
and a fine queen was received alive. Mr 
A. had paid out up to that time, $48.50, and 
the trouble and anxiety of Mr. L. must hay 
been worth five or six times the price of the 
queen—$10, 

In September, 1870, Judge A. got a queep 
from Mr. H. A. King, of New York, broughi 
by hand of a friend—Mr. Z. E. Ranney; sh 
bred some three, some two, some one, and 
some no yellow band workers, but the black 
bands of all her workers had a very unusual 
quantity of hair on their edges and it was 
as white as cotton, that with a jet black 
head made them very beautiful, especially 
those that had all black bands. 

He has bought thirty-one tested Italian 


queens from the best of breeders, but 





thinks he never got but four pure ones, for 
which he accounts on the score of ‘‘fashior- 
able Italians.” He prefers to darken them 
to his own taste, as it takes but little of the 
smut to do on his, but he holds that about 
7-8 and 15-16 Italian, if the taint comes o 
the mother side, are better for box hones 
than pure Italians, or lower grade Italians, 
or blacks. He does not believe that “the 
matter of color can be overdone,” but does 
believe that color affords the only infallible 
test of purity of Italians. i 

In 1869 he adopted the American hive, 
slightly modified, of which he now has 222 
filled mostly with pure Italians, but the 
others with what he calls smutty or fashion 
able bees. 

Judge A. never cultivated bees for profi 
till 1875, and most of the labor in his apiary 
has been done by others under his directio. 
In 1875 he got about 6,000 pounds of hon 
which netted him about 18%{ cents per D. 
This year he has not had a pound of surplus 
and the honey season is past. He attribute 
the failure to the wet weather in May, June 
and July. . R. GRAHAM 
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Correspoudence. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Bee Notes from Central New York. 


I was unexpectedly called upon the other 
day to go and look over a farmer’s bees, ten 
in number of hives, he told me they were 
not doing anything at all, that they were all 
black or the old kind of bees. On looking 


them over I saw that he had a miserable lot | jate in the fall. His wooden boxes were ten 


| inches high and narrow, he said they would 
| not work in them. 
| not high enough, he ought to have had a 
| length of stove pipe anc 


of queens, some so old that they produced 
but few eggs. like an old hen that had 
scratched up the things in the garden for 
the last six years, meaning they were near- 
ly so old as the old hen; and some little in- 
ferior looking queens that I should judge 
were from third and fourth swarms, which 
the old man adinitted. I have not kept any 


black bees for some years and was some- | 


what surprised to see the difference in 
gathering honey between the Italians and 
the little blacks. I prevailed on the old 
man to destroy a couple of his poorest old 
black queens and introduce two Italian 
queens, no matter of whom he bought them. 

named a few reliable queen breeders, such 
as Mr. Hetherington, Mr. Root, on the Mo- 
hawk, and Mr. Nellis at Canajoharie. He 
wanted to know if he could get them for 25 
cents a piece. I told him not to impose 
upoa them so as to ask them to let him 
have them for one-tenth their value. I saw 
at once that a dollar looked larger in his 
eye than the hind wheel of a wagon, but he 
was willing to admit that the best wheat he 
ever raised came from the Mohawk flats. I 
then asked if he paid the price they asked 
for the seed. He said yes, then why not 
pay the price for the queens? 
sticker for the old man. 
introduce them for him free of charge. I 


That was a 


drank enough to make him liberal-hearted. 
I got into ny wagon to go home, when he 
called me back and had concluded to have 
me furnish a couple of queens for him if I 
would let him have them cheap. I intro- 
duced two for him the forepart of June. 
About a week ago I visited the old man and 
opened the hives the queens were put in. 
He was surprised to see how much more 
honey they had gathered than the little 
blacks, in fact they were consuming the 
honey they gathered from clover and other 


flowers to feed their brood, the dry weather | 


had told too plainly on the blacks. 

_So it is with some people, they would 
jump out of their shirt, if it was not button- 
ed tight around the neck, to pick up a cent, 


and not notice a dollar when it was within | 


their reach, or would pay 25 cents for some 
little child’s Sabbath-school paper, instead 


of paying two or three dollars fora good | 


journal or family paper. The little Sabbath 
paper is all right in its place, so it is with 
ittle inferior queens as some bee-keepers 
save, although I must admit I have had 
‘ood prolific queens from some small ones 
ut 7 are not always to be depended 
upon. If queen breeders, or farmers (I can- 
not call them queen breeders) would give a 
ittle more care and attention to their bees 
and not allow them to send out but one 
Swarm to each hive, their bees would be 
Stronger and do far better. My bees are 
doing well and I think they will as long as 


| bees are not doing well. 
| man that had but five left last spring out of 
7 last fall, he told me they died and 


| hives. 


| on the farm. 


L | learned about the honey bee. 
I told him I would | ‘ 








I am here to take care of them, when I am 
| gone and the bees fall in other hands, I do 
| not expect them to do as well, unless my 


youngest son had care of them; he under- 


stands them very well. 


I hear of complaints all around me that 
I called to see one 


had plenty of honey in the hives—old box 
I asked to see the old hives. On ex- 
amination it was plain to be seen that a 

l 


| had filled their brood comb all but a sma 


circle, so there were but few bees raised 


I told him they were 


I ; yut them on. I 
mention this to see how foolish some people 
are. There was a call again for frame 


| hives and the extractor, and thinking and 


reading and having some peoples’ thoughts 
0 a little farther than beyond their own 
arm. One man told me he had geod luck 


| with his bees when his first wife was living 
| but, since she had died his bees had not 
| done near so well. 


Perhaps his first wife 
held on the ax while he turned the grind 
stone. And so it is this day, some men are 


| asking too much of their wives, to take care 


of the bees and the implements to be used 
As quick as they miss the 
half bushel or any farm implement the 

rush to the heuse and ask the wife where it 


| is, Nowif any man wants to keep bees 


and profit by them, he must look to them 
often and as soon as he discovers anythin 


wrong with a hive, if they do not do as we 
| as the rest, open the hive and find out the 


trouble and apply the remedy and not let 
them take care of themselves. 

There remains a great deal yet to be 
There is a 
vast difference in the prolificness in queens. 


} l : | If you want your bees to do well you must 
discovered he was a little tight. but had not | have them strong, and a 


| them in each hive before the honey season 


oodly number of 


begins, so they will get their share of the 
honey, that not so much of it is lost or gone 
to waste. Most of mine were strong by the 


| Ist of May, and I did not even feed any meal 


or honey to stimulate them. My boys have 
already sold over 400 tbs. of nice clover 
honey and have over 200 ibs. to deliver to- 


| morrow, Aug. 4. They are working finely 


on clover yet, that is sweet clover, the 
white clover is past for this season. Soon 
buckwheat will be on hand. 


, Aso. L. STANTON. 
Schoharie Co., N. Y., Aug. 3, 1876. 


_—-_ _—_#@ @ +e 


For the American Bee Journal, 
King Birds. 


In the July number you call for informa- 


| tion relating to the king bird and its habits. 
| As they are the worst enemy that I have to 


contend with in the bee business I will 
state some of their habits and my observa- 
tions and treatment of the birds. They 
make their appearance here in the spring, 
about the Ist of June, and the middle of the 
month they commence to build their nests. 
Those in close vicinity to my apiary I tear 
down and destroy. I have the worst trouble 
with them when the young birds commence 
to fly. The old birds will bring them from 


| adistance and locate them in the vicinity 
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of my hives to teach them to catch on the | 
wing. Then I take my breech-loader and | 
practice on the wing, too. I have killed 
and dissected them and found the honey 
bee in them. Their general habit is to sit 
on the top of some post or mullen stalk on 
the watch for the loaded honey bee on her 
bee-line for home. His sharp, quick eye is 
on her, in an instant he is in the air on the 
line, you hear his bill snap and the honey 
bee with her load of honey is no more. The 
honey bee when loaded flies lower and 
slower than one that is empty, consequently 
they fall a more easy prey to the birds. 

My bees have done very well so far this 
summer. I get more honey in a dry, hot, 
than I do in a cold, wet, summer. 

J. W. CONKLIN. 

Suffolk Co., N. Y., Aug. 8, 1876. 


——_ ee @ woe 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Scraps from Illinois. 


Mr. Epiror:—In reply to your query in 
regard to controlling swarming, I would say 
that I work exclusively for extracted honey 
as do all of the bee-keepers in this place. i 
now have 20 very strong stocks—over 1,000 | 
tbs. of honey in the hives—have sold 3 and 
bought one. Had 11 light stocks in the 
spring with not a pound of honey to go on 
when flowers began to come, but at swarm- 
ing time my bees were very strong, as I had 
plenty of empty comb to work with. Have 
taken to date 304 tbs. of extracted honey, 
and with buckwheat just coming into 
bloom, heart’s-ease (smartweed some eall it), 
white clover, rape and other fall flowers, 
we expect a good fall harvest. 

I have heard, but have never known of an 
Italian swarm coming off without starting 
queen cells, and am still in doubt about a 
natural swarm coming off without it. Queen | 
cells are sometimes so carefully concealed 
as to be hard to find except by careful ex- 
amination. 

“Is a wet season best for honey?” I | 
answer yes, most assuredly, at least that is 
the case with us, for with a wet season we 

eta good crop of honey early as well as 

ate in the season, while in a dry season we 

get no more honey than will keep up brood 
rearing, till the fall harvest. But our honey 
resources may be ditferent from those of 
other localities. Wo. M. KELLOGG. 

Oneida, Ill., Sept. 5, 1876. 











For the American Bee Journal. 


Marks of Prolific Queens. 


.Mr. Ep1ror:—Please let me ask if there 
are any established points in Italian queens 
to indicate one as a prolific breeder any 
more than others, as all must know that 
some are better layers than others. I have 
had several queens that could not lay an 
egg for several weeks, although they tried 
hard to do so as they went through the mo- 
tion very often. 1 also have had, and now | 
have, one queen that lays eggs plentifully | 
but none ever hatched. I want to hear 
through your paper what points, if any, are 
known that will show the superior qualities 
of laying capacity of one queen over 
another. I have thought that I have seen a 
difference in the make or shape of queens, | 
as there are certain marks in cows that | 
show a good milker and other marks to | 











show a good breeder, so with all domestic 
animals froma dog to a horse. Why not 
the same laws to govern bees? Now I 
don’t want to puff my observations on the 
stature of queen bees but if they are new | 
am willing to give the same to any who are 
in want of them. 

I also want to know if any one has ob- 
served any union of sex in one bee. On or 
about July 10th, 1876, I had a queen cell to 
hatch out in nucleus No. 13 but no queen 
there. I found a bee that was not a queen 
worker or drone, it had legs like a queen, 
head and wings of a worker and abdomen 
ofadrone. I thought of caging it and send- 
ing it to you as a specimen of bees, as ‘you 
are wanting such at your office, but I waited 
several days to watch her motion and see 
more myself. It had no sting, as I tried to 
make it show it, and see whether it would 
go out to meet the drones. About five days 
after it was hatched it was not in the 
nucleus, Whether it went to meet drones 
and was lost, or was killed for a drone I 
can’t say. I will say that there were no 
drones in the nucleus and no drone cells, 
This bee was the size of a common drone in 
body but lacking in size of head and wings 
to be a drone, her motion on the comb was 
that of a worker. F. R. DAVIs. 

Noble Co., Ind., Aug. 7, 1876. 





[We know of no special marks by which, 
at a glance, the prolificness of queens may 
be determined. If others do, we shall be 
glad to hear from them.—ED.}] 


— -_—- —_ 





For the American Bee Journal, 
Another New Experience. 


I believe it makes but little difference 
how long an individual may have been en- 
gaged in bee-culture, or however close at- 
tention he may have paid to the journals or 
to standard works on apiculture, he will 
frequently find his bees doing something 
he never heard or dreamed of. Here is a 
case in point. 

About the first of August one of my best 
black stocks threw off a very large swarm. 
I was away from home at the time, but my 
wife, who is quite a bee-ist, took the matter 
in charge. The bees circled around a few 
minutes and then returned to the hive. On 
looking on the ground in front of the hive 
she found the queen, and taking her with 
about a quart of the bees, put them ina 
small nucleus hive and set them on a new 
stand a few feet off. In regard to this nu 
cleus hive, more anon. 1 did not open the 
hive until about ten days after they had 
swarmed. [ found considerable capped 
brood but no eggs and no larve, and no 
queen—lost I suppose in her flight to meet 
the drones—but in her place I found three 
queen cells, two capped and one just ready 
to cap. One of these looking somewhat 
suspicious. I picked the cap off and tound it 
empty. The other capped cell I found sus- 
pended from the bottom of a piece of drone 
comb in the lower corner of the frame. It 
occurred to me from the fact that it was s0 
near the bottom of the hive that the enclos- 
ed queen might have become chilled as we 
had had two or three quite cool nights. 
opened it and found it as I expected—@ 
queen nearly mature, but dead. 

Now this drone larva must have been 
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gome days old before the queen cell was 
constructed over it, and the question occur- 
red to me, what would she have been had 
she hatched out; would she have been a 
drone-laying queen, or would she, as I 
think, never have become impregnated, and 
never have laid an egg that would hatch, or 
do such queens always die in the cell? I 
think I have seen sucha statement some- 
where. I need some light on the subject. 
The remaining queen cell I gave to a nu- 
cleus, but on opening the hive next A I 
found it destroyed. I substituted another 
from a nucleus Italian stock and it has 
given me a fine large queen. 

Now for that nucleus hive mentioned 
above. They went to work as any regular 
swarm should, until last week they left the 
hive very unceremoniously and after circel- 
ing around a short time, returned to the 
hive. The next day they did the same 
thing again, and I then thought it about 
time to interfere. As soon as the bees were 
about all out I opened the hive and found 
brood in all stages of development down to 
the egg, and a few very uneasy young bees 
on the combs. I closed the hive again and 
waited for the bees to return, which they 
soon did. When they were about half in I 
saw the queen strike the bottom board and 
enter the hive, but they were uneasy during 
the remaining portion of the day, and in the 
evening I opened the hive again and found 
a queen in a hug. On_ looking over the 
combs I found another. I caged the hugged 
queen and gave her to the old stock that 
had cast the swarm, but the query is, where 
did that extra queen come from? as I have 
missed none from any of my stands. I 
thought she might have hatched from the 
cell that I found in the old stock capped 
but empty, but it seems hardly probable. 

San Jose, Lil. O. W. SPEAR. 





{Within ten days after swarming a queen 
would not generally be found in the old 
hive, unless a young one just hatched. 

A drone larvain a queen cell will never 
develop anything but a drone, but such a 
drone never hatches out; always dying in 
the cell. A perfect queen may, however, be 
raised ina queen cell suspended from the 
bottom of a drone comb, as it by no means 
follows that a larva in such a cell must be_a 
drone larva. 

As to the extra queen in the nucleus hive, 
if the hive was empty when the bees were 
put in, a queen probably entered from some 
other hive or nucleus, or a miniature swarm 
may have entered from another nucleus.— 
Ep.] 

~ ee @o+ 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee Notes. 


The season is now drawing to a close and 
it behooves us to look well to our pets—the 
busy little bees. They have worked hard 
for us all the long summer days and will 
how heed attention to prepare them tor the 
winter months. I alwayst examine my 
stocks during this month, and before the 
honey season closes entirely. Ido not be- 
lieve in disturbing my bees after frosts 
come. Some hives that have swarmed late 


will yet be queenless, and as there are less 
drones flying now the queen will sometimes 
fail to mate. I give my stocks that have no 
laying queens some booed from another 
hive, this makes the matter doubly sure. 
Be careful about extracting from hives now, 
I do not extract any. As soon as the season 
closes, contract the entrance so that mice 
cannot possibly enter. They will now be 
in condition to leave till removed to their 
winter quarters. Much has been said, pro 
and con, as to the value of clipping the 
queen’s wings. I clipped four choice ones 
this season. They have all been supersed- 
ed but one, and their stocks persisted in 
hanging on the hive doing nothing till 
young queens were hatched, though there 
was plenty of room in the honey boxes. I 
have never clipped before and do not think 
I shall again. My bees have done well this 
season. Having sold all last fall, | began 
this year with four stocks from Rev. A. 
Salisbury, they have increased to ten and 
have made me something more than 400 tbs. 
of honey, of which 175 tbs. is box, balance 
extracted. J. V. CALDWELL. 
Henry Co., Ill., Sept. 1, 1876. 


[Is it at all certain that clipping the wings 
had anything to do with the queens being 
superseded? May they not have been old 
queens? We usually clip our queens as 
soon as they commence laying, and have no 
trouble about supersedure.—ED.] . 


—- <-— + = 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Bee-Killers—Asilus Flies. 


To M. H. ApAms, Fort Ann, N. Y.—The 
large two-winged flies which you have ob- 
served only within the last two years and 
which have the pernicious habit of killing 
bees, belong to an order of Diptera or two- 
winged flies, popularly known as robber- 
flies, or Asilus flies. They may be readily 
recognized by the stout thorax, narrow, 
strongly-nerved wings, bristly-hairy face 
and legs, and more especially by the long, 
slender abdomen tapering posteriorly to 
more or less of a point. There are several 
species all of which are,in the perfect 
state, fierce cannibals. Among these the 
Nebraska bee-killer (Trupanea Apivora, 
Fitch)—which derives its popular name 
from the State in which it was first captur- 
ed—occurs very generally over the United 
States, proving in many localities very des- 
tructive to the honey bee. This fly is about 
144 inches in length, of a yellowish brown 
or yellowish gray color with the head, 
thorax and legs clothed with bristly hairs. 
It preys almost exclusively upon the honey 
bee, pouncing upon the latter in the air 
with lightning-like rapidily and alighting 
with its prize upon a leaf or upon the 
ground, pierces the thorax with its ,stron: 
proboscis and proceeds to suck out the vita 
Juices. 

A very similar, though somewhat larger, 
— occurs in Missouri, and probably 
throughout the West, viz., the Missouri bee- 
killer (Asilus Missouriensis, Riley) which 
has the same rapacious habits and should 
be as mercilessly destroyed wherever found. 
These flies are so strong and swift of flight 
that itis difficult to capture them on the 
wing, but when they have settled with their 
prey they are less wary and may easily be 
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taken with an insect net. One should avoid 
grasping them in the hand, as the powerful 
— is capable of inflicting a sharp 
sting. 

But little is known respecting the prepar- 
atory stages of these Asilus flies. he 
larve are footless and live in the ground 
and such as are known are strangely 
enough vegetable feeders. The larva of the 
Silky Asilus (Asilus sericeus, Say) was 
discovered by Dr. Harris, fee ling upon the 
roots of the rhubarb plant. C. V. Rmey. 


—_—-- <P -- 
For the American Bee Journal. 
“Ox-Cow” Queen Bees. 


Mr. Epiror:—I was a keeper of bees,and 
not without enthusiasm, for some 18 years, 
from about the year 1840. I read every book 
on the subject that 1 could obtain, and most 
earnestly and carefully studied the ways 
and habits of this fascinating insect, in my 
dozen hives. Much less was then known 
than now, and the hives then used were less 
favorable to the investigator than those 
with the movable frames, now affording so 
satisfactory facilities to the apiarian stu- 
dent and manipulator. Nevertheless, some- 
thing was learnt by use of book and hive, 
and the experience of others, and I ventured, 
after a while, to write and deliver a lecture 
on the “Habits and Management of the 
Honey Bee.” Among the places at which 
it Was read was the Representative Hall of 
the State House in Boston, before the Mas- 
sachusetts State Agricultural Society, a por- 
tion of the lecture being devoted to the 
anomalous,but now universally known fact, 
that bees when deprived uf their queen or 
mother-bee will, by some process or means 
as yet unexplained, so operate upon a worm 
or larva, that left untouched, would become 
a worker or barren female, as to render her 
organs ot reproduction fertile, the change 
produced even affecting her shape and size, 
as well as her after habits of life. 

A writer in the Maine Farmer made a 
report (though with some inaccuracies) of 
my remarks, calling them ‘new, interest- 
ing. and instructive; but very soon after- 
wards the editor of a Portland, Me., paper, 
under date of April 11, 1842, anenliod both 
lecture and lecturer with a savagely severe 
and denunciatory criticism, calling the 
former “‘a bungling piece of nonsense, of a 
contemptible sort, and full of absurd state- 
ments,” and declaring the latter to be 
“wholly ignorant of the subject upon which 
he undertook to enlighten others.” Special- 
ly severe was he upon my statement thata 
queen bee can be manufactured out of the 
worm of a working bee or neuter. ‘The 
thing is as impossible,” he added, “as it 
would be to make a cow out of an ox,” and 
‘nothing can exceed the contemptible folly 
of book-worms in the silly stories of the 
ancients about making queen bees out of 
workers.” What ancient writers treat of 
this subject the critic did not say. I made 
no reply to this onslaught, preferring to be 
guided by Solomon’s advice (Prov. xxvi. 4), 
and to let time determine truth. 

This reminiscence came to my mind as I 
stood, a few days since, in the apiary of Mr. 
H. Alley, in Wenham, Mass., and witnessed 
the ey skilful and truly scienti- 
fic operations of this most expert bee-keep- 
er. He makes a business of breeding 
queens, selling them when ready for mar- 





ket, and sending them in little boxes adapt- 
ed to the purpose, to purchasers in all parts 
of the country. He and many other apiar- 
ists are actually accomplishing the thing 
declared to be ‘‘as impossible as to make a 
cow out of an ox.” He has, this very cen- 
tennial year, sent to customers more than 
750 of these “ox-cow” queens, and will sell 
more before the close of the season. 

As is well known, the Ltalian bees, im- 
ported into the United States about 15 years 
since, are the favorite of very many of the 
resent bee masters. They were not known 
ere in my bee-keeping days (1840 to 1858), 
we having the English bee imported by the 
early colonists, a much more pugnacious 
insect, and said to be less accumulative of 
honey than the Italian, while the Italian 
werner is said to be more prolific of eggs,and 
therefore a hive of Italian is more densely 
peopled than a hive of English bees. 

I well remember how difficult it was, in 
former days, for those who knew only the 
English bee, to understand the poet Vir- 
gil’s description of the queen, he. however, 
erroneously calling it the king. I trans 
late the passage from his Fourth Georgie: 


Glowing with YELLOW scales and DAZZLING 
hue, 

His body marked with GOLDEN bands we 
view— 


If safe this King, one mind abides in all— 

If lost, in discord dire and feuds they fall: 

Destroy their work, waste all their gathered 
store, 

Dissolve all bonds, nor are a nation more. 

If he but live, ruling the glowing hive, 

All are content, the fertile race survive. 

Him they admire, with joyful hum surround, 

While labor thrives and honeyed sweets 
abound, 


Now we know that the poet’s king isa 
queen, or more truly a fertile mother-bee, 
and taking the Italian bee, of which Virgil 
wrote 2,000 years ago, she has a yellow body 
and not a black one like the ordinary queen 
of the English and American hives. 1 was 
very much rejoiced when I first saw an 
Italian queen, seeing by the facilities af- 
forded in Mr. Alley’s apiary more queens in 
a single hour than I had seen in all! my 
own bee-keeping experience. It was a real 
apiarian revelation, and I only regretted 
that it had not come to me at an earlier day, 
when fitting boys for college, I encountered 
this description by Virgil, then wholly ob- 
secure and inexplicable. I do not now re 
call any explanation of the difficulty by 
any annotator of the Georgies, even Martyn, 
the learned Professor of Botany in the Uni 
versity of Cambridge (England), in his ad- 
mirable translation (1740-41), being wholly 
silent onethe subject. Now Virgil’s des 
cription is intelligible, as well as wholly 
accurate. HENRY K. OLIVER. 

Salem, Mass., Aug. 29, 1876. 


o> @<e 
For the American Bee Journal. 


A Visit to a Michigan Bee-Keeper. 


I arrived at Dowagiac and enquired for 
Mr. H’s apiary. On my arrival there I was 
met by Mr. H., and was made welcome, as 
soon as he found I was interested in bees. 
By the way, Mr. H. is * chock full” of bee 
notions and has some new and grand 
schemes for bee-keeping, which from his 
extensive experience he is confident will 
become universally adopted very soon. 
remarked you have a fine apiary here, Mr. 
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H. Oh! 
have perfected my new scheme for _bee- 
keeping, I intend disposing of all of my 
old fogy ‘“‘fixins,” such as movable com 
hives. honey boxes, Italian bees, section 
poxes, frames, honey extractors, wax ex- 


yes, 1 used to think so, but since I 


tractor, ete. Why, just come over here and 
see my new hives and ground for my new 
apiary. I went and remarked, why, Mr. H. 
you are returning to the old box-hive 
system. No. sir, do you not see this hole in 
the bottom of the hive? Now that just fits 
onthe top of that stake—placing the hive 
on top of a stake about two feet from the 
ground. You see that forms a pivot and 
the hive turns on that, so the entrance al- 
ways faces the sun. But, Mr. H., how is 
that done? Do you not see I have this 
large box nailed fast to the top of the hive? 
Oh, yes, I suppose that is for surplus honey. 
Mr. H.—no: | fill it with dirt onl plant sun- 
flowers in it. They face the sun in the 
morning and move around until sunset, 
thus keeping the entrance facing the sun all 


day. 

f suppose that row of post-holes running 
ast the ash-house is for putting up a fence 
0 protect your bees? Mr. H.—No: they 
are my sulphur pits for taking up bees in 
the fall, and that little house is where I 
keep my brimstone. I don’t intend to fence 
in my apiary witha board fence; do you 
not see I have planted outa lot of hollow 
trees? As soon as they get large enough I 
intend to throw away my box hives and 
keep bees more natural. But do you not 
think those trees too close to each other? 
Mr. H.—Yes; but you see I will have to cut 
some every fall for honey. and that will 
thin them. How can you sell bees if you 
have them allin trees? Mr. H.—I will cut 
up the hollow trunks of the trees I ‘‘fall,” 
make gums of them; and use them for 
swarms to sell. Do you see I will grow my 
own hives in that way? Do you not mash 
your honey in “falling” your trees? Oh, 
yes; but honey is not worth much now; 
one pound of wax is worth three of honey; 
30 I just put it all into a kettle, boil it and 
the wax all raises to the top, 1 let it cool, 
lift off the wax and dip out the honey which 
is thick honey, not thin, sour, extracted 
stuff, worse than sorghum syrup. Thus 
ended a very pleasant visit with Mr. H. 
A CANADIAN BEE-KEEPER. 


<< + + -——_—_—- 


For the American Bee Journal. 
A Protest. 


On page 219 of the August number of the 
JOURNAL I find an article taken from the 
N. Y. Grocery and Provision Review, 
which to my mind militates against the in- 
terest of every practical apiarian in the 
land. {I refer more particularly to this 
paragraph in the article alluded to: 

“Why should not our governments—na- 
tional and State—stock our fields with the 
‘busy little bees’ as well as our streams 
with fish?” 

Now in the matter of fish I am not direct- 
ly interested, but in that of the “busy little 
bees” Lam. Of course it is to the interest 
of publications of this class to bring as 
much of an article as possible upon the 
market and thus cheapen it, but in this case 
it is certainly detrimental to those who 
have devoted their best. years probably to 
the cultivation of the honey bee, thus de- 
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priving them of the fruits of years of toil. 

Did you ever see an individual, engaged 
in any branch of business, no matter what, 
throw his influence in favor of our govern- 
ments—national and state—opening in every 
town in our country a business in direct op- 
position to that in which he is engaged? 
Por instance, did you ever see a man en- 
gaged in the grocery business who would 
be willing to have the Government start a 
grocery store in his town? I think not. It 
is not human nature. But laying aside the 
fact that the above publication advocates 
this idea, let us look a little farther, and we 
find men engaged in bee-culture who, un- 
like the grocerymen or dry-gvodsmen or 
any other man, will urge upon clergymen, 
and upon widows, and in fact upon men 
and women of all states and conditions in 
society, the necessity of engaging in bee- 
culture if they would line their pockets 
with greenbacks and heap up riches against 
the day of qoveremagutat bee-culture. But 
we find almost invariably that such men 
have some kind of a patent or other that 
they wish to dispose of, and the more men 
and women they can prevail upon to enter 
the lists as bee-keepers, the more they will 
realize from the sale of their patents. 

Now this it seems to me is all wrong. By 
far the greater number of apiarians in the 
country are not interested either directly or 
indirectly in these patents and should not 
be made to suffer for it. 

The demand for honey is not at present 
equal to the supply and consequently low 
prices prevail. What will be the condition 
of things when our Gevernment starts a bee 
shop in every field, and but one in fifty are 
prevailed upon by our enterprising patent 
venders to embark in an enterprise in 
which it is all income and no outgo accord- 
ing to their showing. 

Now I do not wish to be understood as 
throwing a wet blanket upon the ardor of 
any one who is about starting in the busi- 
ness. Such will find in time that every 
cloud has its dark side as well as its silver 
lining; but if any individual, of his own 
free will and accord, and in the presence of 
certain facts which he will find out sooner 
or later, wishes to embark in the business, 
I ean bid him God speed, but would for 
his own good say, ** Don’t believe all the 
good things you hear of it. Every business 
has its ups and downs, and if you will pay 
close attention to our bee journals I think 
you will find as many downs as ups re- 
corded by men far advanced in the science 
too. It is not all gold that glitters.” I 
think I may say of myself, and I don’t want 
to seem egotistical, that I have in the main 
been successful, but where one has suc- 
ceeded hundreds have failed 

Take an apiary properly located and 
handled by a man who understands his 
business and there is a fair chance of suc- 
cess, but the man who without any practic- 
al knowledge of the business embarks 
largely in it will probably be obliged to 
step down and out before he realizes any of 
the profits said to accrue to those who have 
but to start and be made happy. 


San Jose, Ill. O. W. SPEAR. 





[We hardly suppose that any one contem- 
plates the plan of having the Government 
establish apiaries in all the towns of our 
country for the purpose of supplying those 
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towns with honey or bees. There are, how- 
ever, certain kinds of aid that the Govern- 
ment can give to different industries that 
will be of benefit to them. The proprietors 
of a steamboat line on the Mississippi would 
hardly feel themselves benefited by the es- 
tablishment of a rival line owned by the 
Government, but would be very glad to 
have the Government interest itself to im- 
prove the navigation of the river. Farmers 
do not object to the experimental gardens 
at Washington, and an experimental apiary 
established at one or more points would 
hardly lower the price of honey very ma- 
terially, bee-keepers themselves having the 
full benefit of all experiments made. Just 
now, it would be quite convenient if the 
Government would import and try any new 
varieties of bees which private enterprise 
have as yet left untried on account of the 
expense. We confess, however, that we do 
not feel very sanguine about any great help 
from the Government, and, indeed, we do 
not think much aid is needed, but we do be- 
lieve that a little intelligent assistance 
might be productive of good.—ED. | 


—-- <-> -- <- 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Prevention of Swarming. 


Mr. NEWMAN:—The JOURNAL is receiv- 
ed promptly at the beginning of the month; 
by the way the advent of THE AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL is looked for with more in- 
terest than that of all the others combined, 
as the editor is not interested in the sale of 
all kinds of new-fangled bee fixtures, to 
worry the small change and the patience 
out of the poor innocent bee-keepers. When 
we lost Mr. Wagner we mourned him as 
one whose place to us would never be filled, 
but the more we know of Mr. Newman the 
more we feel that Mr. Wagner’s mantle has 
fallen on worthy shoulders. This with the 
idea that you are the editor of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL as we have recently 
seen no other name to fill that post. 

On page 210 you ask me to tell what 
means, if any, [ use to have so little swarm- 
ing in such strong stocks. That is a very 
difficult question to answer so as to make it 
intelligible to the great mass of readers. If 
I were to say that it is more in luck than 
any thing else, perhaps it would be nearer 
the truth. Still there are facts and causes 
when combined that will to a very great ex- 
tent prevent swarming; while there are 
other causes that I believe are sure to raise 
the swarming fever. First then we will 
take the preventives. I consider shade all 
important, the shade of large trees is best, 
if we haven’t those we must arrange artifi- 
cial shade. When bees select a home 
naturally I believe they generally choose a 
tree ina ——y ! spot, or if it is not shaded it 
is high up in the air away from the reflected 
heat of the earth. By the way, has any one 
ever known a colony of bees in such a posi- 
tion to swarm out of their tree when they 
had room to build comb below the cluster? 
I think the idea entirely opposed to nature 
of placing bees out exposed to the full rays 
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of the sun and the reflected heat of the 
earth, hence I have adopted this season the 
stand two feet high, as described in Hun- 
ter’s Manual, and think I will save more 
bees from toads and skunks than I will 
ever lose from dropping on the ground, 
and don’t have to break my back in stoop- 
ing to handle brood and boxes. Ventilation 
is,important, hence I make the entrance of 
all hives % inch high by 12 inches wide, 
with ventilator for hot weather same size at 
the back; or if side-box hives they have 
wire cloth ventilating holes under the back 
boxes—these hives have their entrance at 
the side of the comb, under the front boxes, 
Wire cloth ventilators in such a position 
will seldom be glued up, while if under the 
brood they will generally be waxed up 
tight. The entrance stick is simple and 
cheap, and closes up to 3 inches wide or to 
a single bee, and 3¢ inch high for ‘fall and 
spring when there is danger of mice getting 
in. 

Plenty ef box room is .important, as close 
as possible to the brood and with free ae- 
cess (plenty of large holes in the boxes) to 
the boxes. The side-box hives, or those 
that take both side and top boxes, have 
swarmed less than the top-storing hives 
this season, because we could give the bees 
more box-room. As it was impossible to 
get more than two tiers ona hive at one 
time, as the bees would generally climb up 
and finish the upper box before commenc- 
ing on the lower one, and as the side-box 
hive takes two tiers on top, it had the ad- 
vantage, and hence bee-keepers say this is 
a side-box year. But taking one season 
with another, I consider the top storing 
hive the best as it takes less labor to run it. 
Tiering up is important to eee swarm- 
ing, as it gives room just where it is most 
needed and will be the soonest used, and I 
wish to say here that I consider it would 
have been an utter impossibility to have 
run my bees with as little swarming as I 
did this season without tiering up. It is 
important not to use too large a_ brood 
ehamber. The hives with large brood 
chambers generally swarm soonest with 
me, generally use 7 frames 10x17 inside for 
side-box hives, and 8 frames 84x17 for top 
storing hives. It is very important to pre- 
vent swarming that bees should be winter- 
ed so as to come out strong and healthy and 
breed up early without dwindling so as to 
take advantage of the first yield of hone 
and go into boxes before hot weather, an 
once in the boxes, with our system of tier- 
ing, we can keep them right at it, so that 
the most of them will never have time to 
get up swarming fever, provided the yield 
of nectar is good and continuous, and this 
latter is the most important point of all, 
without which all the others are nix. To 
have it just right, the flow of honey must 
be abundant and come right along without 
a break, with occasionally a shower to keep 
the honey from getting too thick, as they 
will make wax much faster on thin honey 
than on thick. 

The wintering and breeding 5 in spring 
can all be done satisfactorily by packing 
with buckwheat chaff, after the plan I des- 
cribed in the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine for 
Dec., 1875, provided the bees are in frames 
oe» d or quite 17 in. long. and they have 
healthy diet. In frames 12 to 14 in. lon 
they pe dwindle more or less wit 
me. One of the most prolific causes of rais- 
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ing the swarming fever, that has fallen 
under my observation, is disturbance or 
handling brood in swarming time. This 
work of handling brood should all be got 
along with before June and after the boxes 
are put on, the brood nest should not be dis- 
turbed till after swarming time, unless they 
should swarm out. Another cause of 
swarming is spreading the brood nest in 
May by inserting empty combs between the 
brood. If stocks are prolific they should 
be strong and early enough to spread their 
own brood as fast as necessary. If an 
empty comb is inserted between brood in 
— 4 a stock | will fill it with eggs in 24 
hours, and it will all hatch at once, making 
too many bees of the same age, thereby 
crowding the hive and getting up the 
swarming fever in consequence. fae ga 
cause of swarming that we can’t céntrol is 
an unsteady — of honey caused by bad 
weather confining the bees to the hive 
several days at swarming time, they fill the 
hive with brood and feel their crowded 
condition. To i preventives— 
shade, ventilation, abundant box room, tier- 
ing up, small brood chamber, early breedin 

and steady yield of nectar. Causes 0 

swarming fever—disturbance by handlin 

brood in swarming time, too much spread- 
ing of the brood nest in May and June, and 
bad weather causing an unsteady yield. 

I wintered 20 stocks in a bee house and 18 
in packing boxes out-doors; those in the 
boxes eat less honey and lost less bees than 
any 1 ever saw wintered, although 8 of them 
were light stocks made up from queen rear- 
ing nucleus. My first swarm was from one 
of these. Still 1 can succeed with the house 
apiary, have wintered in it for 3 years with- 
out losing a stock, and have wintered in 
packing boxes for two years without loss, 
and think they breed up faster early in the 
latter. Through the summer season I ex- 
pect to get about ten stings in the bee house 
to one out-doors, that will be about the 
average where these large, non-swarming 
stocks are used, as boxes cannot be handled 
in the bee house with anything like the 
facility that they can out-doors, Where you 
can get at your hive on all sides. Had five 
stocks to swarm from the bee house, six if 
we count one that lost the old queen and 
swarmed out when the ‘young queen came 
out for her bridal flight; and had 5 to swarm 
from the 18 out-doors. 1 boxed the 38 stocks 
and two swarms and have made an increase 
of 4 to the present time. The 40 stocks 
averaved about 100 tbs. of white comb 
honey, that is finished and taken off. and 
there was a good deal left in an unfinished 
condition, some of it nearly finished. They 
got through on the white the 25th of July, 
from that time to Aug. 5th they did nothing 
apparently but kill drones. hey are now 
working slowly on buckwheat, but if this 
heat and drouth holds, as the appearance in- 
dicates, it will be a short job. 

Took 46 finished boxes (our boxes weigh 
when finished nearly 4 tbs.) from the best 
stock; they have 20 on the hive, some near- 
ly full of comb and some py sealed. 

rom some have taken from 30 to 42 finish- 
ed, and from others less. Two that lost 
their queens in June, I managed to keep 
along by giving them brood from those that 
swarmed out, so they tinished about 70 tbs. 
each, but had to extract their brood combs 
once. Some think it better to hive the 
Swarms and put on boxes, thinking they 
will get more honey from the two than 


| 
| 


from one on the non-swarming plan, ac- 
cordingly I hived my first swarm on June 
12th, put on the boxes the 13th, and they 
took right hold. About 5 days from the 


| 12th gave them 4 combs with brood from 
| another stock; gave unfertile queen to old 
| stock, took 15 finished boxes from swarm 
| and 10 from old stock, making 23 in all, of 


| before. 


course I have another stock, but had enough 


0 J. P. MOORE. 
Binghampton, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1886. 


{Many thanks, friend Moore, for so full 


| and satisfactory a reply to our inquiry. 
| Some of your suggestions are quite new to 


| us. 


In this connection it may be well to 
mention that the late Adam Grimm made a 
strong point of ventilation at the time of 
working in boxes. His plan was to put on 
boxes that did not entirely cover the frames 


, and then block up the back end of the 


cover. 

The many kind words spoken of our 
JOURNAL are very grateful, but please 
don’t judge too uncharitably those editors 


| who are interested in the sale of articles 


that come in the line of bee-keeper’s sup- 
plies. We think some good, at least, is 
done by it, and can only wish that all 
editors who are interested in such sales 


| may be honest enough to recommend only 


that which is good, whether it may be to 
their own private interest or not. It seems 


| almost a matter of necessity that the pub- 
| lisher of a bee-keeper’s medium shall do 


more or less toward providing for the wants 
of his patrons, as constant calls are made 
upon him to accommodate in that way, and 


| we think it rather fortunate for THE AMER- 
| ICAN BEE JOURNAL that the publisher and 
| 


editor are not one and the same person; as 


| the publisher, Mr. Newman, may do what 


he pleases toward furnishing supplies (and 
sometimes he has done so at a loss to him- 


| self) without in the least influencing any 


ally. 


opinions expressed in these columns editori- 
The long experience of Mr. Newman 
as a publisher gives him an advantage that 


| he would not have if he had spent all his 


| what I have been able 


time working among bees or writing editor- 
ials.—ED.] 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Comb Guides. 


There has beena great deal said of late 
about artificial comb or comb foundation. I 
have never seen a sample of it, but from 
gather from the 


| discussions, I have come to the conclusion 
| that the most useful and practical comb 
| foundation is a simple wax comb guide, say 


one inch deep, and full length of top bar to 
be pressed in place by a die worked re a 
suitable lever. 1 think such a machine 
could be constructed ata trifling cost, and 
be made a source of profit both to the manu- 


' faecturer of the machine and to the apiarist, 
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who by the use of the machine would be 
able to start all the combs for the bees ex- 
actly in the centre of bar, and straight. 

I make the above suggestions hoping that 
some of our bee-men who have the time and 
talent, will give it a trial and report results. 
If such a machine comes into use I want 
one, for I am of the opinion that with such 
guides very little care will be required to 
ensure straight combs. J. W. DUNN. 

Corpus Christi, Tex., Aug. 21, 1876. 

[We think after you have seen them you 
will prefer inch strips of the foundation as 
guides, if you do not prefer using more.— 
ED.] 

-— —_- —_-- — 
For the American Bee Journal 


S. W. Ohio Bee-Keepers’ Mecting 


The second meeting of the South-Western 
Ohio Bee-Keepers’ Association met in Leba- 
non, O., Sept. 9, 1876. 

The discussion of questions and a general 
exchange of ideas was the principal feature 
of the day. One member wished to know 
the name of a plant he found in his 
neighborhood, on which the bees worked 
from early in the morning till after sun- 
down. Upon examination several pro- 
nounced it to be Carpenter’s Square, and all 
agreed that it was a very valuable honey 
plant. 

The question was then asked, ** Will it 
pay to use the extractor?” Those that had 
tried it were much in favor of it, while 
others had seen it used and thought it a 
good thing. 

“What is the best method to get worms 
out of box honey?” was then asked. Some 
of the sufferers had tried examining it 
where it was in smal! frames, while others 
had tried brimstone, having to use it 2 or 3 
times, if used immediately after smoking 
the honey would taste of it, but the taste 
would soon pass off. 

“How do worms get into the boxes?” was 
then asked. One member had seen moths 
in the tops of the hives; one thought the 
eggs were carried in from the flowers; 
another thought the bees carried them there 
on their feet from where they were laid on 
the bottom board. A temperature of 18 deg. 
above zero was said to be low enough to 
kill them. 

In preparing bees for winter, some fed 
when necessary a syrup of sugar and water 
in the proportion of about 5 tbs. of sugar to 
2 gallons of water; one used molasses, and 
another had tried Sorgo molasses, but with- 
out success. 

The best protection of the bees. was for 
the most part, some absorbing material on 
top, while some put an extra box around 
the hive and packed straw in the space be- 
tween; one was intending to use Finn’s 
patent hive. 

Several had tried wintering in the cellar-— 
temperature a few degrees below 40—but 
most of them thought out-door wintering 
best for this climate. A few remarks were 
then made on introducing queens to hives 
with fertile workers. One plan was to re- 
move the hive toa new place and let the 
bees all fly back to the old stand, and as the 
fertile workers would remain they could be 
destroyed and the combs be returned to the 
bees, when a cell or a frame of brood could 
be given them. One member had been very | 





successful by introducing a sealed queen 
cell, he had taken the trouble to take the 
frames out of a hive, one at a time, and by 
watching them long enough he had caught 
three bees on one frame in the act of laying 
eggs, and had caught as many as ten in one 
hive, with the aid of a glass he had counted 
40 eggs in one cell. 

On motion, the og then adjourned to 
meet at the same place Feb. 14, 1877. 

Bethany, O. W.S. Boypn. Secy. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Transferring Staples. 


I have a plan for transferring that differs 
from any I have read of, and I will give it 
to you. here is no patent on it that I 
know of. Instead of splints or twine or 
thorns I use wire singles and find them 
very convenient and about as cheap as any- 
thing. I havea pair of nippers with a cut- 
ter in them, [ just take a small wire and 
cut off pieces the proper length to make the 
staples about two inches long and just wide 
enough to go over the frame. Bend them 
in shape with the nippers, have a lot of 
these ready, and when I get the comb fitted 
into the frame just slip on as many of these 
staples as necessary and the work is done. 
Try it anybody who will and you will find 
that it beats splints, twine, or thorns all 
hollow. JACOB COPELAND. 

Posey Co., Ind., Aug. 16, 1876. 


—_—_.-~< <> + 


Mo. Valley Bee-Keepers’ Meeting. 


We have just received from the Secretary, 
Mr. W. G. Smith, the following report of a 
meeting held last May, from the columns of 
a St. Louis paper: 


The Missouri Valley Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation met at the office of the state board of 
agriculture in the Insurance building, cor- 
ner of Sixth and Locust Sts. 

The Hon. John Monteith was invited to 
preside in the absence of the president of 
the association—Lieut.-Gov. Colman. 

After the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting by the secretary, W. G. Smith, 
and the disposal of some other business, 
the chair called on the gentlemen present to 
give statements of their experience in bee- 
keeping. 

He said he had seen a number who in- 
tended to be present at this meeting, but he 
supposed in consequence of the lateness of 
the season and the few bright days for busi- 
ness they had been detained at home; 
another reason was that the day was devot- 
ed to school meetings throughout the State. 

Mr. Albert T. Williams. of St. Charles, 
stated his experience with bees. It had 
been a poor season for bees, but his success 
in wintering was rather good. He wintered 
his bees in the cellar, and for saving honey 
it was economy. He would not allow any 
obnoxious substance in the cellar, such as 
cabbage, nor anything sour like a barrel of 
vinegar. He had about 100 colonies of bees. 
He kept the Italian bee and had no use for 
other kinds. He procured the Italian bee 6 
years ago. He raised bees solely for the 
the honey, and was not a queen maker. In 
the process of substituting the Italian bee 
he removed the old queen and placed the 
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Italian queen over the comb. He had Ital- 
janized 13 colonies in one day. Care is re- 
uired in removing the dead queen out of 
the way as the bees might cluster about the 
body. In one case the head and abdomen 
of the queen were six feet apart when large 
clusters settled on the disjointed remains. 


ceased seventy. and the safety of the new 
queen depends entirely upon the removal 
of the old queen. His preference was for 
hives 1444x9 or 10 inches. He had found 
his bees profitable. He had used the ex- 
tractor, but he found a prejudice against 
the use of honey prepared by the extracting 
process. But when it is known that honey 
in its purest form was obtained in this way 
he thought it would be preferred. He could 
see no objection to candied honey. 

Mr. A. W. Windhorst, also of St. Charles, 
related his experience. 
cess with Italian bees. The honey last sea- 
son, owing to the shortness of the sweet 
clover crop, was furnished mostly by 
Spanish needles and smartweed. 

The season was too wet for sweet clover. 

Mr. Thomas Parker, of St. Louis, gave 
his experience at some length. 

Mr. W. G. Smith, also o 
he commenced keeping bees 15 years ago, 


He had good suc- | 


man should not increase his stock of bees 
at the expense of his neighbors’ fruit. 

The secretary read an interesting essay 
from the South, giving an analysis of honey 
and nectar, and tending to prove the affir- 
mative of the question, that bees make in- 


| stead of merely gather honey. 
They will cluster even about a leg of de- | 


St. Louis, said | 


for profit and experiment; has had at differ- | 


ent times from 10 to 40 colonies. He found, 
on the whole, that it was a very profitable 
industry for Missouri. He thought more of 
our people ought to go into the culture of 
bees. An acre of ground it was estimated 
would produce from 15 to 20 tbs. of honey. 
He estimated that St. Louis was capable of 
supporting 1,500 colonies where now there 
were only from 300 to 400 colonies. There 
was the blue grass, the forests and Shaw’s 
garden to draw the nectar from. He enter- 
ed into a close estimate of the yield and the 
profits, showing that bee-keeping would 
pay from 25 to 30 per cent. on the invest- 
ment, but the bee cultivator must under- 
stand it; he must have a taste, a love for it. 
lt is like other business. Nine-tenths of 


those inexperienced in the business who go | 


into it fail. It requires work, hard work, 
and especially a practical knowledge of 
wintering bees. 

Dr. Petzer said he commenced some 5 or 6 
years ago with bee on the brain. He ex- 


rienced considerable trouble in wintering | 


is bees. He had buried them in the 
ground and in the cellar, but he found the 
nearer he conformed to nature the better. 
He described various hives used, and ¢b- 
jected to a cellar. 

Mr. Smith said he favored a dark cellar 
well ventilated. 

Other gentlemen also gave their views. 

Mr. C. V. Riley then gave his views on 
the question selected for discussion at a 
revious meeting—Do bees make or gather 
oney? Mr. Riley said he was fully con- 
vinced that bees make honey. Honey as 
we find it is a manufactured substance. We 
find in the calyx of flowers nectar, not 
honey. The bee laps up the nectar, it is 
taken into the stomach, digested and regu- 
lated in the cell of the comb. In this con- 
nection the professor gave a scientific des- 
cription, illustrated by a drawing of the 
hymenoptera, to which the bee belongs. 

He then took up the next question— 
Whether bees injure fruit?—and said he 
was satisfied from direct observation that 
bees do injure fruit, and he thought that a 


Other essays were read by the secretary, 
and after some other business the meeting 
adjourned. 


—_—)> +-- <> -o- a 


Do Bees Make or Gather Honey? 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE MISSOURI 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION. 


Gentlemen: —At the organization of the 
Missouri Valley Bee - Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, the secretary and treasurer of the asso- 
ciation were instructed to solicit essays 
upon practical subjects, to be read at the 
next meeting which isto take place on the 
4th of April, 1876. As I have been experi- 
menting and_making researches on one of 
the subjects I thought I would give you the 
result. 

In taking up the subject, ‘‘ Do bees make 
or gather honey?” I will not try to prove 
that bees make honey, but that they gather 
a sweet matter—nectar—from flowers and 
that this matter is transformed into honey; 
and my only aim in writing this will be to 
try to raise a serious interest on this too 
much neglected question. Though this 
question may not be of interest to a majori- 
ty of bee-keepers, it is nevertheless of great 
utility in apiculture and might have in 
practice very important consequences. 

Apiculturists and naturalists supposed, 
and suppose yet, that honey has the same 
composition as the nectar of the flowers; 
and in many European bee- books it is 
stated that the bees merely gather the 
honey and deposit it, without alteration, in 
the cells where it only loses water. In 
presence of the confusion and contradic- 
tion existing at present on the matters 
gathered and produced by bees, it is neces- 
sary in order to arrive at a decision, to make 
a chemical and physiological statement of 
the production and composition of honey. In 
nearly all the flowers in which fecundatior 
is accompanied by the intervention of in- 
sects, there are organs, named by botanists 
nectaries, secreting a sweet liquid matter, 
which is generally known as nectar. It is 
this nectar that the bees gather to produce 
honey. Now we will see that nectar and 
honey are two distinct things, and of a dif- 
ferent composition, and that the bees cause 
the nectar to undergo a chemical transfor- 
mation to convert it into honey. 

Mr. Braconnot has chemically analyzed 
the nectar of over 30 species of plants of 25 
different families, and = has found them to 
be of about a constant composition. He 
says that the nectar is always identical 
with itself. It is a colorless and limpid 
liquid of a density little superior to that of 
water. It does not contain, in general, 
traces of acid, it is a neutral body, and blue 
and red litmus paper is without action on 
it. He represents the composition of nectar 
as follows: cane sugar (or saccharose), !3; 
--  _lcaceaaas sugar, 10; water, 77—total 

00. 

He has found no trace of mannite nor glu- 
eose. Now, it will be seen below, that 
honey contains principally an excess of 
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glucose, some mannite and very little or no 
cane sugar. Lowitz was the first, in 1792, 
who found out that the sweet crystalizable 
matter found in honey was not cane sugar. 
Proust,in analyzing some candied honey,has 
shown the identity of this crystalizable 
sugar with grape sugar, which he had dis- 
covered in the fruits—glucose. Guilbert 
has placed in evidence the presence of a 
large proportion of uncrystalizable sugar to 
which he gave the name of “sugar of 
honey.’’ Later, Guibourt has found some 
mannite in honey; and more recently Sou- 
beiran has had recourse to optical analysis 
to separate the different sugars which are 
found in honey. M. M. Dubrunfaut, Roders 
and Calloux have completed by their analy- 
sis the preceding researches. Mr. Calloux 
gives the following as the composition of 
fleld honey: glucose, 45.10; uucrystalizable 
sugar (or mellose), 43.95; water, 7.70; waxy 
matter, 1.15; nitrogenous and acid matters, 
2.10—total 100. As honey made on the 
mountains is a little different, I also give an 
analysis made of honey taken at 3,600 feet: 
glucose and cane sugar included, 56; un- 
erystalizable sugar or mellose, 30.4: water, 
8.5; mannite, 1.9: waxy matter, 0.6; nitro- 
genous and acid matters, 2.6—total LOO. 

As we see, by the analysis given above, 
honey is a mixture in variable proportions, 
of a certain number of definite organic com- 
pounds. In its most complete state it con- 
tains glucose, uncrystalizable sugar—mel- 
lose, some water, mannite, cane sugar, an 
acid, a greasy coloring matter, and some ni- 
trogenous matter which comes from pollen. 
I think it would be well to give some of the 
principal properties of some of the bodies 
which enter into the composition of honey, 
and will try to explain as much as possible 
how the transformations take place. First 
we have glucose which is a erystalizable 
sugar; it ordinarily presents itself under 
the form of small, white,compact,agglomer- 
ated erystals. It is found in grapes and in 
different fruits. The most economical 
method of obtaining it is by acting on 
starch or lignin with diluted sulphuric acid. 
It is three times less soluble in water than 
cane sugar, and its solution at equal concen- 
tration is three times less sweet. 

Mellose or uncrystalized sugar is a liquid 
sugar which does not crystalize. According 
to Braconnot the uncrystalizable sugar of 
nectar is, by its properties, distinct from 
the uncrystalizable sugar of honey. There- 
fore it must have undergone an isomeric 
transformation to produce either mellose or 

- glucose which are found in honey. 

Mannite is a body which is naturally 

found in manna. As it has been ascertain- 
ed that mannite is a product of the viscous 
fermentation of complex saccharine mix- 
tures, We see that it is not necessary the 
bees have gathered the natural mannite, 
but that it might have formed itself subse- 
quently in honey. Mr. Linnermann has 
obtained mannite by combining hydrogen 
with glucose. I will mention, nevertheless, 
that mannite is most generally met with in 
mountain honey. The presence of a free 
acid has been ascertained in honey. It is 
. by the influence of this acid, supposed to be 
identical with the acid substance found in 
the bees, that the transformation of cane 
sugar of nectar into mellose and glucose 
might have been caused. 

tis an established fact that if a diluted 

acid is made to act upon cane sugar, subse- 
quently grape sugar is formed. It is natural 








to suppose that an analogous transforma- 
tion, under the influence of the acid prin- 
ciple known to exist in the bees, has 
changed the cane sugar of the nectar into 
uncrystalizable sugar. It is natural to come 
to the conclusion that the bees gather the 
nectar from flowers and that this nectar in 
passing in their body, under the influence 
of agents not well recognized, undergoes a 
change and comes out in the state of honey, 

We are well aware that the bees takes the 
nectar from the flowers with its bill and 
that it is conducted by this organ into the 
mouth where the tongue pushes it into the 
esophagus, which in its turn makes it pass 
into the stomach. When its stomach is full 

f nectar the bee returns to the hive and 
disgorges it into the cell. It is supposable 
that it is during this time that the acid of 
the bee mixes with the nectar and some of 
the transformation takes place. We have 
effectively seen above that the composition 
of honey is essentially different from that 
of nectar. The nectar contains more than 
half of its sweet matter ina state of cane 
sugar, While this sugar, when present in 
honey, is found but in a very small propor- 
tion. 

In short, glucose don’t exist in the nectar 
and it is found in large proportion in honey. 
I have fed some bees with a thin syrup 
made of 25 parts of crushed sugar and 75 
parts of water, and after it was evaporated 
and capped by the bees, extracted it, and 
though it was perfectly neutral when fed, it 
had then a slight acid reaction, and con- 
tained a large proportion of uncrystalizable 
sugar and could obtain but a very small 
proportion of crystalized cane sugar. I fed 
them also with a syruf made of equal parts 
of sugar and water colored with cochineal, 
and after it was sages, extracted it and it 
it was very much lighter in color. 

After the experiments and the chemical 
analysis given above, I have no doubt that 
it will be easily seen that the bees effect a 
real chemical change to produce honey from 
the nectar; and this pesos is one which 
appertains to animal chemistry,a species of 
assimilation, elabration and excretion of 
which we have so many other instances in 
the cell functions of glands in the animal 
economy. 

This is, indeed, the old views, for Lord 
Bacon says of the bee: ‘ Haec indigesti e 
floribus mella colligit, deinde in viscerum 
cellulis coneoctafmaturat, iisdem tamden 
insudat, donec ad integram perfectionem 
perduxerit.” PAUL L. VIALLON. 

Bayou Goula, La. 


The Best Hive for all Purposes. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE MISSOURI 
VALLEY BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
“What is the best hive for all purposes?” 

In what I shall offer I hope 1 may be 
able to throw some light on the other ques- 
tion—‘*the best mode of obtaining box 
honey.” I will try and give you a descrip- 
tion of the hive that I use, and 1 begin with 
the frame, which is the most important part 
of any hive. This frame is here known as 
the Bingham frame, and is the invention of 
Mr. T. F. Bingham, of Abronia, Allegan 
Co., Michigan, and in justice to Mr. Bing- 
ham, I must inform your convention that 
he holds letters patent on this frame. But 
‘ its advantages are so great that any bee- 
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keeper can well afford to pay him liberally 
for the right to use it. I would here say 
that I am in no way interested in this frame 

rsonally, and write only in the interest of 
okeepers generally. 

The top bar of this frame is a square stick 
of wood % in. square, and when used in 
the hive one corner is uppermost, thus: 
Mr. Bingham uses them 21 to 22 
“amin. long. I use them 20 in. long, 
ba but were I to start anew, I would 
use them % in. long. The end 
pieces of the frame are 3g inch 







thick, 13g or 134 in. wide, and 6 inches long. 
There is no bottom piece to the frame. 


The frame looks thus: 





We use from 8 to 12 of these frames in a 
hive, 10 frames are ample for avery good 
swarm. The ends being 4 in. wide stand 
close together when in the hive, and really 
make the side of the hive thus: 





The diamond marks indicating the ends of 
the top bars, by which it will be seen that 
the bees have ample space to pass between 
the top bars to the surplus boxes. Having 
finished the frames I will proceed to the 
rest of the hive. I have varied my case 


from that used by Mr. Bingham, and as I 
prefer it, will describe it. 

Here isa rough draft of the front of the 
hive, without the cover. 





Figures 1 indicate the front board which 
is 2in. longer than the frames over all, that 
is if your top bar is 20 inches, and your end 
pieces %¢ in., this would make the frame 
20%, so this front board would be 22% long. 
2, 2, indicates the edge of the bottom board; 
3,3, are the cleats to which the bottom 
is nailed; 4, 4, are ends of 3¢ in. thick strips 
nailed on top and at _each end of bottom 
board, these strips raise the frames and 
front board % in. from bottom board, and 
makes the entrance for the bees. The back 
board is precisely like the front board, so 
there is an entrance front and rear, but in 
practice we generally (except in warm 
weather) close the rear entrance by a 
Spare strip sawed off the proper length; 5, 
5, represents the ends of the side boards, 
and 6 is a rod of iron with thumb screws at 
each end to hold them together, precisely 
like the end boards of a common sugar box. 

These sideboards are 6% in. wide and 
rabbeted on each edge as represented, and 
are as long as the bottom board is wide, say 





2 or 24in. Now this box screwed together 
with the requisite number of frames makes 
the hive proper. But the ten frames will 
not occupy all of the bottom board, so that 
the back board of the hive must be crowded 
close up to the frames, and by turning the 
thumb screw will remain them as tight as 
if nailed, but can be instantly loosened by 
loosening the screws. When you do not 
want boxes on the hive the cover can be 
put on and you have a hive complete. I al- 
ways use a cloth over the frames so that the 
cover does not stick when being removed. 
Now when you wish to put on honey boxes, 
remove the cloth and put them directly on 
the frames—do not use a honey board. Get 
your brood and surplus boxes as near to- 
gether as possible, but we have no case for 
the honey boxes. To have this, put up 
another box with the rods and screws ex- 
actly like the lower one for the hive proper, 
and it will fit like a glove, the rabbeted 
edges of the side boards holding it in place, 
and so on up, any number of stories you 
may desire. 

I may not have made my description 
plain, but 1 think any of you with a me- 
chanical turn of mind can get the idea. Its 
advantages are that itis simple and cheap, 
absolutely free of gimcracks and traps, yet 
possessing all the real requisites of a first- 
class hive. It will be seen that only two 
kinds of pieces are necessary for the case— 
side boards and end boards. Of course you 
must have a bottom and top. The top is 
any plain cover that will project over all 
and which is water tight. 

No hive in the world can beat them for 
box honey, for the reason that yor can get 
the brood and honey boxes so near together. 
I do not speak at random, I know what I 
am talking about. Hundreds of these low 
hives are in use in this vicinity, and the 
are fast driving out all other hives, an 
when they become generally known the 
name of their inventor—Mr. Tracy Flynn 
Bingham—will hold a place among apicul- 
turists, not inferior to Quinby or Langs- 
troth. JULIUS TOMLINSON. 


—————__#2@2.-o—__—_ 


The Special Correspondent of the London 
Times says it would be difficult to find an 
apter illustration of the big way in which the 
Americans do things than that furnished by 
the “Centennial Newspaper Building,” in the 
Exhibition grounds. Here you may see any 
one, or, if you like, all of the 8,129 newspapers 
published regularly in the U.S., and see them 
for nothing! It is about as cool and agree- 
able a place—quite apart from its literary at- 
tractions—as a visitor to the Exhibition 
could wish to be offered a chairin. He may 
at first wonder how, among &,000 papers, 
among them such mighty sheets as the New 
York Herald, he is to get at the small, loved 

rint of his home, thousands of miles away, 

t may be, over the Rocky Mountains. But 
the management is so simple that, by con- 
sulting the catalogue, or even without the 
aid of the catalogue, any one can at once find 
whatever paper he wants. They are pigeon- 
holed on shelves in the alphabetical onder of 
their States or Territories and their tewns, 
the names of which are clearly labeled on 
the shelves. The proprietors of the Centen- 
nial Newspaper Building are advertising 
agents, the largest in all America— Messrs. G,. 
P. Rowell & Co., of New York. Their enter- 
prise will cost altogether about $20.000, or 
£4,000, including the building and the expen- 
ses of “running” it for six months. The 8,000 
odd American newspapers are declared, by 
the same authority, to exceed “the combined 

| issues of all the other nations of the eurth.”’ 
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Our Letter Box. 


Darke Co., O., Aug. 8, 1876.—** The honey 
season has been a good one in this locality.” 
W. M. HARPER. 


Kosciusko Co., Ind., Aug. 13th, 1876.— 
“Honey is so plenty that the bees are 
swarming again. [I lost a queen that I 
bought, swarmed and went to the woods in 
two weeks after introducing. I found the 
hive full of queen cells in three weeks.” 

S. R. WINCE. 


Foxboro, Ont., Aug. 14, 1876.—‘*My bees 
are doing well. I commenced with ten 
stocks in the spring. I have now increased 
to 22. I have extracted 500 ths. of honey, 
and have box honey enough to make 600 tbs. 
this season.” sEWIS SARLES. 


Henry Co., Ind., Aug. 12, 1876.—‘* Bees 
have done well for us this season. I had 21 
colonies in the spring; I got 46 good 
swarms, increasing my stock to 67. They 
are doing finely now on buckwheat and 
smartweed.” V. N. NICHOLSON. 

Oneida Co., N. Y., Aug. 13, 1876.—‘‘ In 
this section we are disappointed in our crop 
of honey. In June the prospect was good 
for a large yield, but some report now ‘‘not 
half a ae Bees have increased, in some 
eases doubled, and even more, but the sur- 
plus is light. Last spring I sold down to 80 
stands and have now 156 full stocks—quite 
anumbtr more than I had last year, and 
yet not so much honey as then.” 

R. BACON. 











Lansing, Mich., Sep. 4, 1876.—‘* Our bees 
doing grandly. Never saw such a yield of 
fall honey; just pouring into comb. Extrac- 
tor at such a time is invaluable. Some 
hives which I purposely left are utterly des- 
titute of brood. Every comb filled with 
honey. Ali that I extracted have from 8 to 
10 full combs of brood. Those who have 
not used the extractor please look out for 
spring dwindling. I would rather the 
honey would be extracted, even if thrown 
away.” A. J. Cook. 





Ghent, Ohio, Aug. 31, 1876.—‘*This season 
for bees is the best for surplus honey we 
have had for a long time in this neighbor- 
hood. The weather has been very warm. 
Have taken 2,000 Ibs. comb honey, chiefly 
in small section frames, and 1,000 tbs. of ex- 
tracted, and all of the best quality from 40 
stands, and their increase. A few very 
weak in the spring produced no surplus 
while others, good and strong, produced 
*from 100 to 150 Ibs. of comb honey. I have 
now 80 swarms in prime order. The honey 
season is pretty much over, but am yet tak- 
ing out full frames and replacing with 
empty ones and Italianizing the hybrids. I 
have a few in box hives without surplus ar- 
rangements that I have made no account of, 
3 not at home that are kept to increase from 
—they did well. Honey sold to date, $150 
worth. Price: extracted, 15¢., comb, 20 to 
25c. per bb. = | neighbors’ hives that are 
poorly managed swarm often with melting 
down of combs and honey. Much success 
to THE AMERICAN BEE Jounal.” 


THOMAS PIERSON. 


ee 


Washington Co., Wis., Aug. 17, 1876.— 
‘“‘We have about 750 swarms of bees, mostly 
Italians. Last spring had about 400 swarms, 
got about 8,000 tbs. extracted honey, will 
get perhaps 200 tbs. box honey. They did 
not work much in boxes this year. They 
are doing well now for themselves for win- 
ter. We have kept bees for about 30 years; 
for 20 years quite extensively. We find, one 
year with another, it pays better than any- 
thing we know of. Would advise every 
one properly situated to keep a few swarms 
of bees, if only for their own use.” 

J. & I. CROWFOOT. 





Washtenaw Co., Mich., July 22, 1876,— 
“Yesterday and to-day has been very hot; 
98 in the shade. The bees, although shaded 
with cloth shades and with ylenty of room 
in the hive are hanging out. but are gather- 
ing considerable honey. I have extracted 
my first white clover and basswood _ honey 
this year, 50 tbs. from one hive. I have 
managed to keep my bees from swarming 
more than twice, and the most of them 
have swarmed only onee. I have 2 swarms 
from which I am trying to get 100 tbs. of 
box honey each. I took a queen cell out of 
a hive which had swarmed, and put it in a 
box. As soon as it hatched, or 2 or 3 hours 
after, I went to a queenless nucleus and lift- 
ed out a frame of comb covered with bees, 
and put the queen right on the comb among 
the bees, and then put the comb back in the 
hive; then I took a frame of brood and 
honey and put it in another nucleus, and on 
examining since the brood began to hatch 
1 find 2 and 3 eggs in a cell, the cells are ex- 
tended, or the caps are raised, something 
like drone brood. There are not many 
drones among the bees. What is the mat 
ter with them? I think a great deal of THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and would not 
keep bees without it. I have gathered a 
great deal of sound information from it this 
year. Please answer through the Jour- 
NAL.” J. H. MURDOCK. 


[The statement is not very clear as to 
where the brood came from with the raised 
cells, but it looks like the work of a fertile 
worker.—ED. ] 

Cincinnati, Sept. 4, 1876.—DEAR EpITor: 
“The honey season is over in this location. 
As it turned out we had one of the best sea- 
sons we have ever had. I took over 5,000 
tbs. from 26 hives; had no swarms (that is 
natural ones), but have made several arti- 
ficial ones since the honey ceased to come 
in. During 8 year’s experience I have had 
but two swarms at the same time. Have 
had from 20 to 40 hives. We work for ex- 
tracted yr altogether. We have no 
trouble in selling it here at home for 20e. 
and 25c. Must say I'like THE AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL better than ever. Your 
manner of commenting on correspondence 
seems to me so much better than the old 
way of merely printing a letter and allow- 
ing the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
I have a case in my mind of a correspon- 
dent who wrote to the JouRNAL some 5 or 6 
years ago, and gave a description of a won- 
derful moth-proof hive, made of sheet iron 
plastered over with cement or mortar. Now 
a modern intelligent bee-keeper with his 
frame hive just passed such an article by 
with a smile, but a friend of mine after 
reading it through thought it was just the 
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thing and was going to make some of them, 
but desisted on my advice. Now I thought 
it would have been much better if Mr. Wag- 
ner had told the writer in a kind way how 
far he was behind the times, and that the 
moth wasn’t the terrible enemy now it once 
was. In fact, if it wasn’t that I am asked 
so often, ‘don’t the moth bother you,” I 
would hardly think of them, Then they 
tell how their father or grandfather used to 
go every morning and raise the hives and 
brush around them, and advise me to do 
likewise, as it must be a good thing.” 
R. L. Curry. 


Outagamie Co., Wis., Aug. 8, 1876.—** My 
bees are doing well. Have increased from 
10 to 28 colonies. Have extracted nearly 300 
tbs. Bees are now at work in boxes.” 

J.P. WHITE. 

Wayne Co., N. Y., Aug. 1, 1876.—** Bees 
are not doing well here. It is too wet. 
There is but little surplus.” 

J. 1. JOHNSON. 

Melrose, Va., Aug. 3, 1876.—‘* Bees have 
done well this year so far; not many 
swarms but abundance of ome I have 2 
queens—mother and daughter—living peace- 
ably together for two months; one produc- 
ing hybrids, the other pure Italians. The 
old mother only laying a few eggs. She 
will play out soon. I have frequently had 
them live in this way. but not so long as 
these. The mother and daughter never dis- 
turb each other when superseding queen.” 

R. W. HARRISON. 


Sauk Co., Wis., Aug. 18, 1876.—‘** Bees are 
gathering tolerably, but are swarming the 
second time. Aug. Ist they had the swarm- 
ing fever as bad as ever,and as quick as 
they were strong enough to work in boxes 
they would swarm; quite a number have 
gone to the woods. One swarm, whose 
queen had a clipped wing, started for a tree 
20 rods distant, and then returned. A few 
days ago I listened for the piping of a young 

ueen, found they were bound to swarm, so 

shook all the bees into another hive, and 
was picking out the queen cells, when all 
at once they swarmed from the hive I had 
shook them into. No basswood honey this 
year, in this section.” W. PorRTER. 


Chillicothe, Mo., Aug. 25, 1876.—‘* You re- 
quest bee-keepers to send you samples of 
such articles as they may think of interest 
to the fraternity. send to-day what 
think to be the best frame in use and as 
simple and cheap as any other. The under- 
side of the top bar is beveled the entire 
length, giving it two important advantages: 
—First, the bevel edge, especially if rubbed 
with a piece of bees wax, makes a good 
comb guide. Second, when the projections 
are hung on hoop iron with saw-tooth 
notches the comb will be the exact distance 
desired from centre to centre, not only at 
the top but at the bottom also, for the bot- 
tom of the frame is held in its place by 
small wire staples in the end of the hive. 
The lower end of the upright stiles being 
tapering allows the frame to slip down be- 
tween the staples without jogging. The 
inner bar being strong (3gx%) makes it 
right for the use of the zig-zag transfering 
wire which accompanies the frame. The 
object in the zig-zag of the wire is to give it 
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spring so that any number may be used 
without loosening others; also to enable 
one wire to hold the edges of two pieces of 
comb. In using these zig-zag transferring 
wires it is not necessary to lift out the 
frames to take them off. Take the top end 
between the thumb and index finger, give it 
one-fourth turn and lift the wire out. I 
have tried every contrivance I have ever 
heard of and never found anything to give 
complete satisfaction in holding comb until 
I used this wire, and it was not satisfactory 
until L invented the zigzag to it some five 
years ago.” J. W. GREENE. 


{Tastes differ very much and there are 
perhaps not a majority who would prefer 
frames at fixed distances. If comb founda- 
tion comes into general use the underside 
of the top bar will be flat.—En.] 


Winthrop, Iowa, Aug. 30, 1876.—“As there 
seems to be considerable discussion in re- 
gard to “fertile workers,” I will give you 
my experience. In hive No. 1, I had failed 
in introducing a queen, and the bees started 
queen cells from larve, there being no eggs 
in the hive. These cells (three in number) 
soon hatched, and a few days after I found 
the hive under the management of a “‘fertile 
worker.” My idea is that the larve being 
too far advanced to raise a perfect queen, 
nevertheless by means of royal jelly, etc., 
raised a fertile worker. In hive No. 2, I 
had introduced a queen which proved to be 
a drone layer, who soon swarmed leaving in 
the hive a great many queen cells of which 
I destroyed all but two of the finest. Short- 
ly after these hatched, the hive was in pos- 
session of a fertile worker. Would like to 
hear the experience of others through the 
columns of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.” 

C. A. FREDERICK. 

[ We never before heard of a colony 
swarming which had a drone layer. Is 
there no possibility of mistake ?—Ep.]} 


McHenry Co., Ill, Sept. 1, 1876.—“I be- 
lieve [ have never written anything for the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. have read a 

reat deal of the writings of others in it, and 
lave given nothing in return. I have kept 
more or less bees for ten years.. I com- 
menced last spring with 38 stocks and now 
I have 85, all in fine condition, excepting 
one. This has been an exceptionally good 
season, both for bees and honey. I allow 
natural swarming altogether, but I doubled 
a great many of my smaller swarms and put 
back a good many more. Have taken over 
1,100 ths. of box honey, and shall get 300 or 
400 Ths. more, all put up in boxes 6x6x24 
in., glass on both sides, and each box hold- 
ing a comb of 24¢ tbs. weight. I winter my 
bees in the cellar, in tiers on shelves one 
above the other, and they do well in that 
shape and occupy less room than if spread 
out. Will you, or some of yeur correspon- 
dents tell me how many stocks are kept in 
one place, and can be a with profit?” 

. L. ANDERSON. 

[The number of stocks that will do well 
in one apiary depends of course somewhat 
on the locality. Adam Grimm kept about 
100 in each of his apiaries, and perhaps in 


most cases that will not be far out of the 


| way as a limit.—ED.] 
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Chickasaw Co., lowa, Sep. 4, 1876.—‘‘I 
want to sow an acre of mignonnette in the 
spring. How much seed should be sown 
per acre? Where can it be found, and at 
what price? 1 sowed some Alsike clover 2 
years ago and pronounce ita No.1 honey 
plant. Basswood, white clover and buck- 


wheat are our best sources for honey in this | 
Basswood only lasted about five | 
The hot weather blighted | 


section. 
days this year. 
it very bady. I had 14 stands to start with; 
have increased to 28 strong stands, and 
taken 900 Ibs. of honey from them—200 tbs. 
box and 700 tbs, extracted.” 

E. J. SCHOFIED. 


[Mignonnette seed can be obtained at this | 
We do not know the | 
number of pounds per acre, but as the seed | 


office at $1.50 per tb. 


is very small, possibly 5 pounds would do. 
Can any one give the number of pounds per 
acre?—ED.] 





Erie Co., N. Y., Sept. 6. 1876.—‘* Can two 


small swarms be united for wintering? If | 
Both are Italians, | 


so, how can it be done? 

old swarms from last year. Both have 

queens, but they did nothing this year.” 
CHARLES HACK. 


[Leave them till the time of putting into | 
winter quarters, then put into one hive the | 
frames from each containing the brood and | 


bees. Being-in a nearly dormant condition, 
if the transfer is quietly made they will not 
quarrel and- by spring will have acquired 
the same scent. Of course one of the 
queens will be killed.—Eb.] 


Grand Meadow 





Minn., Aug. 18, 1876.— 


Mr. NEWMAN: The comb foundation was | 


received some time ago. Am using it suc- 
cessfully. I believe itis a benefit even at 
$1.50 per Ib., but hope it may soon be with- 
in the reach of all, 
that grow on our prairies by millions. Are 
just coming in bloom now, and my bees are 
working busily on them. These flowers 
bloom until frost. Will you Eeere answer 
telling me their worth. I think they are 


good, or why should the bees work in al- | 


most endless numbers upon them. I call 


them a spieces of golden rod, by the des- 
cription of flowers in Quinby. No. 1 grows 


from 1 foot to 18 inches high. No. 2 from 
18 inches to 2 feet high, and they bloom to- 
gether. No. 1 lasts a little longer than No. 


Aug. 16,I had a pure Italian swarm of 
Mr. Ingmundson and set them among my 
black swarms, at noon the same day, after 
moving them by stage and rail 26 miles. At 
3 Pp. M. they were working admirably, 
carrying pollen and honey, and yesterday 
at 3 P.M. (17th inst.) I found my Italian 
workers 24¢ miles from home, working on a 
tall — (I call it) with a flower like a 
small sunflower, similar to button ball 


flowers, only it grows about 4 feet high. I | 


was surprised to find my bees so far from 
home on the second day, but I know they 
were mine as there-are no Italians but mine 
within 25 miles, or tree large enough for 
bees inside of 4 miles. I shall endeavor to 
Italianize the rest of my bees, believing 
they are far superior to blacks. Have been 
troubled with worms in my black hives. 
Mr. Ingunmdson has 76 swarms and is do- 


I send you two flowers | 


ing finely. He has extracted over two bar- 
rels of honey already. To those who say 
the Italians are so much better natured than 
the black bees, tell them they have not be- 
come acquainted with the genuine article 
yet. C. F. GREENING. 
No. 1 is Solidago Rigida, No. 2 Solidago 
Nemoralis. These are two of our many 
species of Golden Rods which are very val- 
uable as honey plants. Our bees have been 


gathering from golden-rod since August 10, 


and very plentifully too. The honey is 
darker than first quality, but much lighter 
than buckwheat, and is pronounced by all 
here as excellent in quality. Our president 
pronounces it first-class in flavor. 

I planted a large bed of migonnette the 
first week in May. From the last week of 
June till about the second week of August 
the bees were constantly gathering from it. 
From the middle of July—after basswood— 
till Aug. 10th our bees were comparatively 
idle. Several acres of migonnette would 
have kept them busy. Our black mustard 
was sown the second week of May. Com- 
menced to bloom the middle of July and is 
not quite gone now. Has been covered 
with bees. This fills the time of usual 
dearth. Borage commenced to bloom July 
1st, and is still in bloom, constantly covered 
with bees. 

Tell your subscribers to send good flowers, 


good leaves, and to state height of plant and 


locality. Justa short flower is net always 
sufficient for analysis. 


Sept. 13.—The second lot of plants sent 
by Mr. Greening are species of aster. As 
there are about a score of species in the U. 
S. the specific determination would be quite 
difficult, especially as the tlowers would 
need to be soaked, and then subjected to a 
most careful and painstaking scrutiny. Still 
this would not deter me, if it were of any 
practical importance to know the exact 
species. All of the asters are very valuale 
as honey plants, and so Mr. Greening may 
rest assured that with favorable weather he 
will secure great quantities of that for 
which the apiarist thirsteth. I speak of 
weather for true it is that though very wet 
weather will give much bloom, yet it as ef- 
fectually cuts off the honey. 

We had a very wet June here, and not 
enough white clover honey for a sample. 
We have had a dry fall, though sufficient 
early rains to give us plenty of flowers, and 
I never saw such arich yield of honey. 
| Why if there is anything in development 
by use, especially if Lamark’s view of evo- 

lution be correct, that development is pro- 
| moted by desire. Our bees must have 

honey stomachs that are fairly stupendous, 
| and by the way the honey comes in I verily 


| 
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pelieve they have stretched. Why one 
colony has already made seventy pounds of 
comb honey besides about twenty pounds 


of extracted— just removed to give the | 


queen a chance. All, too, from these same 
asters, together with golden-rods, 
flowers, etc. A. J. Cook. 


Corpus Christi, Texas, Aug. 21, 1876.— 
“Bees have not done so well in this section 
as last year, owing to drouth, but they have 
paid a good profit. I have sent you several 
subscribers this year and will send more.” 

J. W. DUNN. 


Pointe Coupee, La., Sept. 9, 1876.—‘“ I 
shipped my honey to New 








Piatt Co., Ill., Aug. 22, 1876.—“‘ I started 
last spring with 28 stocks; increased, mostly 
by natural swarming, to 62, and sold three 
swarms. Young swarms are generally full, 
one-half of them gathering surplus. I have 


, had about 600 lbs. of comb honey, and ex- 


sun- | 


| pendence here. 
| and fruit bloom in the spring. In the fall 


| supply of honey.” 
ork this week. | 


Increased 60 per cent.; had an average of 15 


combs built to the swarm, and obtained an 
average of 70 tbs. of extracted honey to the 
hive. 

hives.” 


Shelby Co., Ky., Sept. 12, 1876.—‘“‘I had 22 
stands of bees last spring. Sold 2in April, 
leaving 20. Obtained 1,700 ths. of comb 
and extracted honey and increased to 56 
stands. I sell my honey at 25 cents per bb. 
Who says bee-keeping is not profitable? Of 
these 56 stands I sold 6 at $15 each. I have 
afine stand of bees that has two queens; 
one of them has no wings; they both lay 
eggs and live happily together. Can you 
explain that?’’ Fr. KRUEGER. 

[Many cases, especially of late, are re- 
ported of two queens in one hive. Usually, 
if not always, the old queen is about to be 
superseded.—ED. | 


V. B. Rusu. 








Tioga Co., Pa., Sept. 8, 1876.—“‘Bees have 


All common bees * Langstroth | 


pect to take enough more to make 1,500 Ibs. 
this season. White clover is our main de- 
We have some basswood 


we have smartweed, spanish needle, gold- 
enrod, buckwheat,*and a white blossom 
that they are now at work on. I don’t 
know its name. It grows about 3 feet high, 
a single stem with top like flax. It grows 
exclusively in the timber and affords a good 
J. KEENAN. 





Posey Co., Ind., Aug. 16, 1876.—“In April 
last I took charge of 11 colonies of native 
bees, 3in the Wilkinson hive and 8 in the 
old fashioned gums, and transferred the 8 
into the W. hive in . while fruit trees 
were in bloom. At the last of May I in- 


| ereased the 11 by artificial swarming (ex- 


cept one that volunteered a natural swarm 
on Sunday) to 22. From those three that 
were already in the W. hive I have, up to 
this time, about 50 ths. each of nice comb 
honey. From two of the others, about 30 
Tbs. each, and from the balance none, for 
they were very weak in the spring, while 
those in the patent hives with no better 
care last year came through the winter 
strong in bees and full of honey. Our 
honey season ends with June generally, but 
our fall honey harvest is about commencing 
now. I opened some of my hives to-day, 
and find that they have commenced build- 


| ing in the supers, and if it continues season- 


not done as well here as [ thought they | 
would at the commencement of the season. | 


We had so much rain during white clover 
blossom that the honey was very thin, and 
the bees did not or it over till after buck- 
wheat commenced to bloom; and then they 
filled up the cells with buckwheat honey 
and capped them over, ss half the 
entire crop of honey in this section mixed 
and the other half, buckwheat. On account 
of the drought of the past two months buck- 
wheat did not yield half the usual amount 


of honey, although there was double the | 


usual amount sown in this section, and the 
grain is even a poorer “~— than the honey.” 
OHN ATKINSON. 





Chillicothe, Mo., Aug. 17, 1876.—“*On Mon- 
day afternoon I took 50 ths. of white clover 
honey from my prize colony of Italian bees, 
No. 47. This makes 115 tbs. it has given 
this year upto the middle of August. Be- 
sides this good yield of honey it has been 
allowed to cast one swarm; the old queen, 
“Betsy Ann,” I sold to Dr. Dice, of Dawn, 
for $5. If-the weather should be reasona- 
bly fair from this on, 1 shall get at least 125 

8. more, making the enormous yield of 300 
bs. of pe a good swarm, and a $5 queen 
from our colony in one year. I have a num- 

tr of other colonies that will turn out 
about as well and maybe better than ‘‘47.” 
Thad over 400 ths. from each of some new 
colonies made about June 1; I expect to get 
a much as 200 Ibs. of nice box honey from 
agood many hives; but the largest jeids 
are produced from two-story hives with the 
extractor.” J. W. GREENE, M. D. 


| increased them to 


able till “Jack Frost” comes, I hope to have 
a better report to = you with, for I have 
not “managed my bees to death,” but have 
se every one of my 22 hives crowded with 
e little laborers to gather the harvest in, 
when it comes. I have not tried the Italian 
bee nor the extractor yet, but think if I am 
successful this fall and winter Ill try both 
next year.” JACOB COPELAND. 





Old Fort, N. C., Sept. 16, 1876.—‘*You ask 
for information about honey plants. Well, 
I have sown buckwheat for 3 years, and 
although it always yields honey and nye 
yet I am very sure that any quantity less 
han ten acres will not make an appreciable 
difference.” RuFus MORGAN. 





Trumbull Co., Ohio, Sept. 18, 1876.—‘‘This 
has been a good season for this section. 
Last fall I put 10 stands in the cellar, and 
left 9 on their summer stands, well packed; 
one starved in the cellar and one out-doors 
and 6 dwindled in the spring, leaving 11. I 
9 (mostly natural 
swarms), managed on poe eek an, and I 
have sold $110 worth of extrac and comb 
honey, aud they are now in better condition 
than last year. I made a pair of scales last 
winter and set a hive on them last spring. 
It gained most on fine days after fruit blos- 
soms till middle of June. when they swarm- 
ed but went back. They had on two tiers 
of boxes (6 each) 6 in. square by 5 in. deep. 
I took all the brood and honey from the 
main hive and filled up with empty comb. 
They gained 10 fbs. the first day, 8 Ibs. the 
next, and 5 and 6 tbs. for several days after; 
they finished all the boxes and gained 
weight during August.” J. WINFIELD. 
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Atchison Co., Kansas, Sept. 18, 1876.— 
“My bees have done well. I have extracted 
4,000 pounds from 38 old swarms. I will 
tell you how much comb honey I shall have, 
at the close of the season.” 

C. W. STOKES. 

Plain City, O., Sept. 15, 1876.—‘* My bees 
have done very well this season, but not as 
well as they would if my health had been 
such as to have permitted me to look after 
them personally. 1 have 68 colonies, all in 
good condition for winter.” 

C. E. SWEETSER. 





San Jose, Ill., Aug. 15, 1876.—‘* During 
white clover yield, which was a remarkable 
one in this section, my bees did very well. 
They are now working on heart’s-ease and 
early sown buckwheat, and they make the 
yard lively with their busy hum. I —- 
to return to the East this fall, and I wish to 
find a good location for an apiary. Do you 
know anything about Maryland? Whether 
an ef could be profitably conducted 
there and in what particular part? 1 have 
thought of the region about Frederick or 
Hagarstown, but having never been in that 
State, of course I know nothing about it 
and wish you could enlighten me. 1 would 
like to get near the l’otomac, or on some 
stream emptying into the Chesapeake and 
not too far from it. The hard, blustering 
winters with late springs are hard on bees in 
this western country. 1 have never yet 
lost a swarm from this cause when win- 
tered on their summer stands, though last 
winter, a year ago, I found a few of them 
considerably reduced. Last winter 1 lost 7, 
wintered in cellar. Cause— dysentery — 
thin, unsealed honey. I had them away 
from home and they did not not get atten- 
tion when they should have had it.” 

“My method of wintering bees is so sim- 

le that it is worth at least a trial. In the 

rst place my hives range in length from 18 
to 26 inches, with frames set in crosswise 
and entrance in the side. In putting them 
into winter quarters I lift out two or more 
of the end frames and set in two division 
boards having six inch holes bored in them, 
these I set close up to the frames, leaving a 
space in each end of the hive. I then re- 
move 3 or 4 of the strips from between the 
frames, and spread a piece of old muslin 
over them letting it hang down over the 
holes in the division boards. I then fill it 
all in ———_ with any absorbing ma- 
terial—I generally use straw—and close all 
up in the cap except occasionally a fly hole. 
I close the entrance up tight except about 
an inch, and fasten a small piece of wire 
cloth over that. Should there come a ae A 
at any time during the winter warm enough 
to make the bees restless, but not sufficient- 
ly warm to allow them to fly, 1 simply 
shade the entrance and they soon become 

uiet. If itis warm enough I give them a 

y and as soon as all have returned, replace 
the wire cleth. I give them no other pro- 
tection and have never yet lost a stock 
when wintered out of doors and treated in 
this way, but they come out strong and 
bright as a new silver dollar, in the spring. 
My hives are particularly adapted to this 
method of wintering, and it is certainly 
much less trouble than to carry them all in- 
to the cellar or house and out again in the 
spring, besides two or three airings probab- 
ly during winter.” O. W. SPEAR. 





| 


\ 
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Van Buren Co., Mich., Sept. 22, 187%~— ing 
“Bees have increased well by swarming, B pave 
but have made very little honey. I sh seve! 
not have over 200 lbs. box honey from & § js ple 
stands. One of my neighbors will have Bas n 
only 300 Ibs. from 110 stands.” more 
A. S. HASKIN, and | 
— ent 6 
Fairfield Co., Conn., Sept. 18, 1876.—**Bees 
have not done very well here this season, " 
Have taken no honey since July 15. Haye § _ {SI 


—] 
anal 


had a very dry season, Average about § 2D. 
tbs. to the hive, part comb and part extract 
ed, but very nice, white clover. Have no He 
trouble in selling at 25 cents for extracted, B “Bee 
and 30 cents for comb. Have but ten hives, & mer, 
hybrids and blacks.” N.S. KELLOGG. §& woo 
oma first 
Marshall Co., lowa, Sept. 20, 1876.—“‘Bees B beet 
have done well here this season; are busy B SUPP 
yet. I commenced the season with four The 
stands; increased to ten. Had 2 or 3§ thin 
swarms to abscond to parts unknown. Will Ran 
take about 150 lbs. of surplus honey in the 0 
comb. With an extractor might perhaps 
have taken more.” J. C. ARMSTRONG. Sa 
—_—— have 
Wellsville, Mo., Sept. 13, 1876.—I have § the 
read the BEE JOURNAL carefully for many § >? 
years, and some things I have read whieh aval 
it is difficult to believe. One thing I will § US 
mention, some people in the Southem § st! 
States, and some here in Missouri, claim § 2 
that there are two varieties of common bees § ©? 
—one small and quite black, the other § 
variety lighter colored (gray) and much § eV 
larger. They claim also that the gray is Phi 
quite, if not altogether, as good a variety for — 
all purposes as the Italian. Now I p he stor 
there is but one variety of what we call the B % 
common bee;—namely, the black bee of 
Germany. If there are two varieties of S$ 
common bees, we want the proof. If there B are 
are two varieties, how is it that they have — Fro 
not mixed in a state of nature? have — mal 
made a specialty of bee-keeping this season F of 
and my only trouble has been prevention f the 
of swarming. I did not want much of ao § lu 
increase because I had not a sufficient num- B tw 
ber ef hives on hand, but they would § the 
swarm and ofttimes leave boxes of honey § fev 
on the top partially filled, much to my dis J she 
gust. I think I have read of all methods — wit 
adopted by bee-men generally, and the one — Wi: 
generally relied on is to open the _ hives — or: 
every 5 or 6 days and cut out all queen cells. at 
This is attended with a great deal of | sm 
trouble, and if there is a better way I would — me 
like to know it. 1 know swarming is hard f ¢ol 
to control in the far South; it is much § nic 
harder here in Missouri than in Northen 
Illinois, but a gentleman who signs him ] 
self “Six,’? Point Coupee, La., (see August § a¢ 
No., p. 213) says he controlled the swarm: — yw; 
ing fever on over 50 hives. I wish he would F eq 
communicate through the colums of THE fF th: 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL how he did it 
He would confer a great benefit on me, and | 
I think on others.” yo 
“Your biography of Adam Grimm is good Fy, 
so far as it goes. But we would like t 
know something more of his mode o& 
method of managing his bees, wherein he f ¢e 
differed from others, and how he made 8 
much money. It only came through two 
men to me that he cleared in # years from — 4 
his bees $22,000. We would like to follow — st 
his example. Would like to know more of } fi 
Adam Grimm. His was a great success.” th 
JOHN BARFOOT. 
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Ingham Co., Mich., Sept. 21, 1876.—*I 
have a queen that insists upon laying 
several eggs in each cell, even when there 
jsplenty of room. I have counted as many 
as nine, and in some cells I have found 
more than one larve. She is very prolific 
and her stock is a large one, having at pres- 
ent 6 frames filled with brood.” 

GILBERT THRASHER. 


[She evidently needs more room still.— 
ED.] 


Henderson Co., N. C., August 21, 1876.— 
“Bees have done but little good this sum- 
mer, either in increase or honey. Sour- 
wood was a complete failure this year; the 
first time I ever knew it to fail. This has 
been a bad year for Italianizing, owing I 
suppose to the scarcity of honey and a. 
The bees gathered poison honey in May, I 
think, from the hemlock; called by some 
“dog hobble.” 
porhood are full of it.’’ 


R. T. JONEs. 


Sangamon Co., Ill., Sept. 15, 1876.—“‘We 


have an excellent fall bloom, but much of | 


the time it is too cool to gather rapidly. 
Spanish needle is in great abundance in all 
available localities. Smartweed very fine. 
Just as od bees were commencing to 
gather, a cider mill, 40 rods distant, was put 
into operation, and I am “out”? on my fall 
expectations; for it was warm when the 
cider mill commenced operations. I be- 
lieve my strong stocks will now winter 
rly for loss of bees—but “sich is life.” 
This year has been very favorable for 
stores and increase, so far as my observa- 
tion has reached.” W. W. CURNUTT. 


Stanslaus Co., Cal., Sept. 14, 1876.—‘“‘ Bees 
are doing splendidly now, making honey. 
From 28 stocks (with an increase of 30, 
making 58) have now taken about 3,000 lbs. 
of comb honey; if they continue as late as 
they did two years ago, I expect a ton more. 
Iuse the New Idea hive with acap. I use 
two sizes of frames, 10x12 and 6x12. I like 
the low hive the best, so far; have but a 
fewof them yet. I have tried plain wax 
sheets of various sizes and thicknesses, but 
with no success. If any of your readers 


wish to try them, tell them instead of glass | 
or soaped cloth as some recommend, to take | 


athin, soft board or shingle; dress it down 
smooth; soak in water; then dip in the 
nhelted wax, then in water (cool but not too 
cold, else it may crack), and they can get 
nice sheets of wax.” J. F. Fuory. 





Dubuque, Iowa, Sept. 18, 1876.—“I have 2 
acres of a hill which is too steep to mow. I 
want to seed it to some kind of a grass for a 
cow and bees. What grass will be best for 
that purpose?” E. CHAMBERLIN. 


[Perhaps you can hear from some one in 
your neighborhood whether alsike would do 
Well; if so, nothing would be better. White 
clover would be excellent and would almost 
certainly do well.—Ep.] 


Caldwell Co., Ky., Sept. 18, 1876.— Bees 
are gathering honey rapidly now, but are 
ae very slowly in boxes. They have 
filled the lower part of the hive so full that 





the queen has no room left to —. 
Mrs. V. M. 


ARKINS. 


The swamps in this neigh- | 


Plainfield, Ont., Sept. 18, 1876.—“‘I am a 
| beginner in the bee business, having had 
| only 3 — practice. I use the Thomas 
| hive. Two years ago I put in the cellar 28 
stocks, but only 11 survived the next sum- 
mer. I[ got but one box of honey, but in- 
creased to 19, all artificial swarms; 5 of these 
belonged to others, leaving me but 14. Last 
spring I had 13,one died and one was 
queenless. I did not double them with 
other colonies but gave them some brood 
comb and bees as soon as_ the weather 
would admit, and they raised a queen for 
| themselves. We have had just two months 
| since May for bees—June and July. July 
| was very favorable for bees; they multipli- 
ed by the thousand. 1 have taken between 
800 and 900 lbs. of extracted honey, and in- 
creased them to 30—all in good condition for 
winter—and one went to parts unknown. 
My bees are all Italians and hybrids. I like 
the Italians best, if for nothing less than 
handling. The hybrids are cross and hard 
to handle, but the blacks are worse; for 
when you raise a card of them, they are not 
satisfied merely to run but they take the 
keen a and form themselves in a 
| string on the lower end of the card. I am 
| in favor of the Italians, both for beauty and 
| because they are so quiet. August has 

been very dry, with no flowers, and our 
bees are faring poorly now.” A. PARKS. 





Wenham, Mass., Sept. 16, 1876.—‘* The 
season here has been rather r for sur- 
plus honey. The severe drought commenc- 
ing in May and continuing nearly all sum- 
mer dried up the white clover, and very 
little honey was stored during the month of 
June. About the lst of August we had the 
heaviest rains during the summer, in fact it 
was about all we have had since the middle 
of May. After that our bees commenced to 
| work in boxes a little. The honey was 
| gathered from a flower found in the swamps 
| ealled pepperwood. They worked freely 

on this for two weeks, and the honey was 
| very nice. For the last 3 or 4 weeks the 

bees have worked on golden-rod and a 
| flower we call the fall or wild dandelion. 

The honey gathered from such flowers is of 
a very poor my / and hardly fit for the 


bees to eat. Our hives are very heavy in 
stores and well stocked with bees. he 
weather has been favorable for honey dews 
| —this was gathered from the elm, oak, and 
| some few other trees. The bees worked on 
| them only an hour or so in the morning, be- 
| fore the sun dried the dew from the trees. 
| Honey dealers in Boston are very cautious 
about purchasing this season. They are ex- 
| pecting honey by the car-load from Califor- 
| nia, and intend to pay not over 20 cents per 
lb., and won’t pay over 15 cents if it can be 
avoided. There are some honest men in 
Boston but the most of them will compel 
the producers to give away their products if 
| they can. If they get a man “‘cornered” he 
has got to sell low. We used to get 35c. and 
40c. per lb. for our honey; now the best of- 
fer is 20c. Those fellows in Calfornia have 
raised the deuce with us.” H. ALLEY. 
Franklin Co., Kansas, Sept. 25, 1876.— 
“Bees in the open prairie have not more 
than doubled this year, Since 1st of July 


strong colonies have stored considerable 

honey. Still have plenty of forage and will 

have till frost, whenever = may come.” 
SMITH 





ALBOT. 
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Montgomery Ce., lowa, Sept. 26, 1876.—“‘I 
started in the spring with about 60 stocks of 
bees; have doubled by dividing, and will 
get about $40 worth from each old stock, 
mostly box honey.” E. D. GODFREY. 

Seneca Co., N. Y., Sept. 24, 1876.—“‘I have 
46 hives of* Italian bees. They have done 
well. I have sold about 100 queens.” 

H. O. WRIGHT. 





Oneida, Ill., Sept. 21, 1876.—‘‘ Please tell 
me in next JOURNAL if the enclosed flower 
is golden-rod?—[Yes—Ep.] Our fall har- 
vest is almost a total failure. We have had 
so much rain that bees did not get as much 
honey as they ate. Have a few pleasant 
days now and bees are at work on buck- 
wheat (1 acre), heart’s-ease, and Spanish 
needle; but 1 do not think they will get any 
surplus for us.” Wo. M. KELLOGG. 

Barren Co., Ky., Sept. 16, 1876.—‘‘My bees 
have been gathering honey from buckwheat 
and smartweed for two weeks. They are 
doing well, and are a great pleasure to me.” 

N. M. GREER. 





Paoli, Ind., Sept. 18, 1876.—Enclosed find 
a specimen of a honey plant that grows 
here in the woods, and the bees are work- 
ing onitnow. Whatis it? We never had 
as good a spring for bees since I have been 
in the business, and that has been 4 years. 
Since June the bees have not done much. 
Can you tell me the best time to sow buck- 
wheat for honey. I sowed on July 1, and I 
don’t think my bees got enough honey to 
pay for the seed. When the v vim opened 

had 6 colonies, 5 in good condition and one 
very weak in May and June. I took from 
them, with the extractor, nearly 400 tbs. of 
white honey. I now have 15 colonies— 
though some of them are small. If they do 
not stock up soon I will unite some of them. 
In wintering, of course I will have to take 
pny | one queen. Can you tell me how I 
can keep her through the winter? It is a 
shame to kill a nice queen,” 

B. M. LINGLE. 


[As nearly as we can make out from the 
specimen received, the plant is golden-rod. 
Perhaps you might sow buckwheat a little 
earlier than July; but some seasons it 
yields very little, no matter when sown. 

We have doubts about your keeping over 
a queen in any way except in a full colony. 
A great many have tried it, and we shall be 
glad to hear if any one has hit unon a plan 
that has been uniformly successful.—ED. ] 


WONDER UPON WONDERS. 

Given away —A strange, mysterious and 
most extraordinary book. entitled THE 
BOOK OF WONDERS. Containing with nu- 
merous curious pictorial illustrations, the 
mysteries of the Heavens and Earth, Natural 
and Super-Natural. Oddities, Whimsical, 
strange Curiosities, Witches and Witchcraft, 
Dreams, Superstition, Absurdities, Fabulous, 
Enchantment, &c., &c. In order that all the 
world may see this curious book, the publish- 
ers have resolved to give it away, also to send 
with it gratis, a beautiful Chromo, varnished 
and mounted. and all ne. hangup. Ad- 
dress F. GLEASON & Co., 7388 Washington St., 
Boston, Maas.. enclosing 25c, for prepayment 
of postage on Book and Chromo. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. |. 


Single subscriber, one year..........-...-.... $20 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time ... 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time 
Six subscribers. sent at the same time ....... 
All higher clubs at the same rate. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Less than one inch, 20 cents per !ine. 

Next page to reading matter and last paged 
cover, double rates. 

Bills of regular Advertising, payable quarterly 
if inserted three months or more. If inserted f% 
less than three months, payable monthly. Tra 
sient advertisements, cash in advance. We adher 
strictly to our printed rates. 

Address all communications and remittances 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL 





Special Notices. 


We will sell single copies for 20 cent 
each. 


Specimen copies and canvassing doct. 
ments, sent free, upon application. 


Additions to clubs once formed may k 
made at any time, at club rates, without 
regard to the number sent. 


No special authority is needed fors 
person to form clubs. All that is neceé 
sary is to secure the names and remit the 
money. 


Subscribers wishing to change thei 
post-office address, should mention theit 
old address, as well as the one to which 
they wish it changed. 

Remit, for safety to all, by post office 
money order, registered letters, bank drafi, 
made payable to Thomas G. Newman, % 
that if the remittance be lost, it can & 
recovered. 


JOURNALS are forwarded until an ¢ 
plicit order is received by the publishe 
for their discontinuance, and until pay: 
ment of all arrearages is made as required 
by law. 

Please write names and post-office # 
dress very plain. Very often men forgt 
to give their post-office, and quite often! 
man dates his letter from the place wher 
he lives, when the paper is to be sent (0 
some other office. 
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Three Numbers Free! 


By an arrangement with the manufactur- 
ers of the ABBOTT POCKET MICROSCOPE 
we are able to make the following remark- 
able offer to new subscribers: 

To give those who are unacquainted with 
the merits of our paper an opportunity to 
try it before becoming regular subscribers, 
we propose to send three numbers of THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL “on trial’ and 
TuE ABBOTT POCKET MICROSCOPE, des- 
cription of which will be found in our ad- 
yertising columns, for $1.50, the PRICE OF 
THE MICROSCOPE ALONE, and thus get the 
JouRNAL for three months practicalay free. 
The Microscope alluded to is the most com- 
plete thing of the kind we ever saw, and 
can be made valuable in many ways, be- 
sides being a constant source of amusement 
and instruction. Send in your orders. 


Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 18@ 
%, Extracted, choice white, 8@138c. 


CINCINNATI.—Quotations by C. F. Muth, 
Comb honey, in small boxes, 15@30c. Extract- 
ed, ith. jars. in shipping order, per doz., $3.25; 
per gross, $36.00. 2. jars, per doz., $6.25; per 
gross, $70.00. 

The honey trade has been very encourag- 
ingduring the past month. I never sold as 
many barrels in any one month before. 

Cc. F. MuTH. 
8T. LOUIS. — Quotations by W, G. Smith. 
om 2@25e. Extracted, 10@12\4c. Strained, 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Quotations by Stearns 
&Smith. White. in boxes and frames, 10@15c. 
Light, 7@9c. Dark, 5@7c. Beeswax, 27% cts. 

Aug. 5, 1876.—No change to note in prices. 
Crop coming in freely with but light sales for 
export, STEARNS & SMITH. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Quotations by Barnum 
Bros. & Co. Choice comb honey in small sec- 
tion boxes, 18@22c.; finest extracted in 100 hb. 
-_ 13@15e. Other grades at proportionate 
rates. 

> +; <m -+ oe - 


AGENTS.—We want a good agent in every 
section of the United States and Canada. 
Such are invited to correspond with us. 


"We can furnish Emerson’s Binders 
ofany size, and lettered for any journal or 
magazine. 





"We employ no traveling agents, de- 
pending entirely upon local club agents and 
our volunteer friends generally, to keep up 
our circulation. 





Honey Wanted. 








Will pay cash for nice Comb and Extracted 
Honey, or sell on commission. 
BEES, HIVES, AND APIARIAN SUPPLIES 
for sale cheap at 
BARNUM BROS. & CO., New Honey Depot, 
88 Mass Ave, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HONEY EXTRACTORS! 
Made Entirely of Metal. 
NO WOOD ABOUT THEM. 


PRICES, $8.50 to $10.00. 


Circulars with directions for use on 
application. 


In Ordering, be particular to give us outside 
dimensions of frame or frames to be used. 

Please be sure to give length of top bar, 
width of frame just under top bar, and dis- 
— from bottom of bottom bar to top of top 

ar. 

As we have procured the machinery for 
making every part on our own premises, we 


| can supply Gearing, Honey Gates, Wire Cloth 


| oiling. 


400 PAPERS 


| 


etc., etc. Bearings, Stubs’ Steel—Boxes, self- 


Ae I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


BEES FOR SALE. 


ITALIAN and HYBRID BEES for sale at 
$6 to $10 per Colony, 


in 8 and 10 frame hives. Also empty worker 
combs at 30c.; drone comb, 25c. I can deliver 
at the depot about the Ist of October. For 
further particulars address 

R. S. BECKTELL, 
New Buffalo, Berrien Co., Mich. 


sO AE 


As I know there are a great many who 
have box hives in their apiary who would 
like to change to the frame hive, I would sug- 
gest that they write me how many they have, 
their condition, size of hive, etc., and I will 
— them the simplest and cheapest way of 

oing it. 

Any wishing to sell their box hives with 
bees and honey make same statement and 
price wanted. Cc. O. PERRINE, 
sep2m Cor. Lake & Market Sts., Chicago. 





sep2mp 





DER BIENENVATER 


Aus Boehmen. 

Organ des von Sr. Majestaet Allerhoechst 
Sanktionirten Vereines Zur Hebung der Bien- 
en. Zucht Boehmens. Ercheint monatlich 
Einen Bogen stark, und kostet jaehrlich tf.- 
50dr., oder 75 cents. Adresse, 

RUDOLPH MAYERHOEFFER, Redakteur, 
eg (Oesterreich), Neustadt Breite Gasse, 
No. 747. 





OOD AGENTS WANTED in every section 

of the U.S. to take orders, on liberal com- 
mission for something generally needed ——. 
where. Send 10 cents for outfit and go to 
work. Address, North Western Advertising 
Co., 184 Clark Street, Chicago. 


20,000 AGENTS WANTED ! 


TO CANVASS FOR 





AND 
MAGAZINES, 
which are furnish- 
ed at Club Rates for single copies. Book and 
other agents can act without interfering with 
present business. Good pay, easy work. 


C. W. BENNETT, Gen’l Agent, Quincy, Mich. 
sep4m 
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ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 


SOR 1975. 


I SHALL breed Italian Queens for the coming 
season, from imported mothers of undoubted 
purity. Safe arrival and purity guaranteed in 
every shipment. Prices very low. Circulars sent 
free. Address D. P. MYERS, 
aplly West Salem, Wayne Co., Ohio. 


J.C. WHITEFORD & C0., 


DEALERS IN 


Honey and Beeswax, 


231 W. RANDOLPH ST., 
CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


Febly 


Bo Naa os yey 8 


QUBSCRIBE for the Western Scientific 
Journal, published in the interest of in- 
ventors. It contains decisions of the courts on 
patents, how to obtain patents, and much Sci 
entific reading. Only 75cents per year,in advance. 
Address, L. O. WILSON, 
Nov.75yl.cx. Patent Lawyer. Editor, Peoria, I). 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE 
An Illustrated Monthly Journal 


of 32 octavo pages, 
devoted exclusively 
to Bee Culture, edited 
by ALBERT J. 
q KING, containing 
Za@/contributions — from 
am, experienced Bee- 
Keepers in America 
and Europe. 

A large space is 
devoted to beginners, 
giving useful information just when it is most 
needed, throughout the year. 

Terms: $1.50 per year. The Bee-Keepers’ Text 
Book, in German or English, and Magazine, one 
year, $1.70. 

A 64-page pamphlet (price 50 cents), containin 
a beautiful life-like CHROMO of HONEY- 
PLANTS, and ITALIAN BEES, in their natu- 
ral colors, with prize essay of Mrs. Ellen S. Tup- 
per: ‘* Queen Rearing,” by M. Quinby, “ Instruc- 
tion for Beginners,” etc. Sent FREE, with the 
MAGAZINE, on TRIAL, 4 months, for 50 cents. 

Agents Wanted.—Cash commissions and per- 


Manent employment. 
Address KING & SLOCUM, 
61 Hudson S&S, N.Y. 


mar6m 
The Voice of Masonry, 
AND 
FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


I hig an_80-page, 8vo., month] periodical, devoted 
to Masonic and Family Literature, edited by 
Joun W. Brown and ALBERT G. Mackey; is illus- 
trated, has able contributors, and is the largest 
and best of its class of publications. Price, $3.00 


























per year. Specimen copies 25c. Canvassers 
wanted. Address 

JOHN W. BROWN, Publisher, 
july-tf 184 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTORN 


AND WORKING FARMER, 
Established 1847, Uni'ed 1875. 
LARGE donble quarto, 16-page illustrate; 
Family paper. (National Agriculturist ang 
Bee Journal and Working Farmer consolidated) 
It treats of Stock Raising, Sheep Husbandry, 
Dairy Business, Swine. Poultry, Gardening anj 
Fruit Growing, besides the elaborate departments 
of Bee Culture. Ladies’ or Hon e a:.d Fir: side, ang 
Youths’ Departments; a first-class Fami y pape, 
inter sting, ims:ructive. making joung eye 
sparkle and old hearts glad. 
Large Cash commissiou to agents, or valuable 
premiums given. 
‘Try it six months for 55 cts. or $1.10 a yea 
post-paid. Send to 
WM. L. ALLISON, 128 Nassau St., N. ¥ 
Marchlyew. 


4 





UNION IN CHRIST. 
Months 


A finely illustrated, undenom} 
nationa!. union, religious month 
ly. Sivgle copy. 50 cts. per 
year; 30 cts. 10 ministers of the 
Free Gospel and any person who wil 

jUs solicit subscriptions for us. 
Agents Wanted Every- 
where. Outfit of Le fine 
Portraits Moody and Sankey (35c.), The Ninety 
und Nine (2Oc.); large chromo, ‘The Happ; 





fit all for 75 cents; or Paper to canvassen 
Three Months FREE, with best terms t 


Agents. To others ‘Three Months for Ten Cents 
Address, H. A. KING, 
P. O. Box 2289. 37 Park Row, N. Y. 
Marchlyez. 





Is in yo pm pee like the cover of 

regularly bound book, and is the only FILE ths 

binds periodicals as received, and holds them in 

a perfect vise, and when full, serves as a complete 

— as firm and durable as a regularly bouné 
ook. 


We are prepared to furnish them for 
BINDING THE BEE JOURNAL 
Lettered on the back with title in gold. Size o! 


Binder for the American Bee Journal, 64x10. 

Cloth and Paper......... -. 50 cents each. 
PR — 
Leather and Cloth........... = = 


t= Postage on either style 12 cents. 
To Canada, must be sent by Express. 
Address, 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


184 Clark St., Chicago. 





MOON’S “ BEE WORLD,” 


UBLISHED at Rome, Georgia, is the only 
publication of the kindin the South. It is 
flevoted exclusively to 


BEE CULTURE, 


And should be in the hands of every Be¢-Keeper 
in the United States. Two Dollars per yea: 
Send for sample copy. Address 
A. F. MOON, Rome, Ga 


TULIP TREES. 
BY MAIL. 
I WILL eend small TULIP TREES, by mail, 
from 6 to 18 inches high, for 75 cents pe 
dozen, Address all orders, with the cash, to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


184 Clark Street, 
Cuica@o, It. 





Jantf 


Children” (1), and Paper a year as Agent's Ou-§. 


BINDER FOR BEE JOURNALI# 
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THEN BUY IW EK Ma Es Es BRO ss. 


and save one third the cost of eeagrnae and get a paint that 
is much handsomer and will ast twice as long as any other 
paint. Is prepared ready for use in white or any color de- 
dred. Is on many thousaud of the finest buildings of the 
untry, many of which have been painted six years, and now look as wel: as when first painted. This 
(HEMICAL PAINT has taken First Premiums at twenty of the State Fairs of the Union. Sample 
urd of colors sentfree. Address, : . 
WILLER BROS, 109 Water St., Cleveland, 0., or, N. Y¥. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 103 Chambers St., N. Y- 
Junely 


British Bee Journal! FrONWEY 


mAre You Coins to Paint 





AND BEEKEEPERS’ ADVISER. | 
HE only European Bee paper that requires no 


translation in America, and beyond a doubt | Llaple Syrup. 


the best illustrated Bee Journal in the world. 
18 PUBLISHED MONTHLY AND CONDUCTED BY 


CHARLES NASH ABBOTT, Cc O PERRINE 
Hanwell, W., London. England. Annual Sub- x # ’ 
ectiption, lialf-a-guinea. LAKE AND MARKET STS., 


“The notion of a slinger in the January number CHICAGO. 
worth the whole year’s subscription,’ writes a 
sbecriber. ‘ 


SUBSCRIBERS in the United States or Canada, | Highest Price Paid for 


may send their ee ry Beh A grr 
an Bee JOURNAL Office. e “British” anc B cE E S W A X 

o 

AARON BENEDICT, 


“American *’ Bee Journals sent one year, postage 
Importer and Breeder of 


PURE ITALIAN BEES. 


I would say to my former patrons and others, 

that Iam devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Bees and Queens. I have been breeding 
Bees for the past 11 years, and claim that I can 








produce 
PURE ITALIANS. 
Asplendid 3-column Illustrated Monthly Maga- My Book, 128 pages, describing the habits and 
zine, devoted to the breeding and | culture of the Honey Bee, sent, post paid, for 50 
management of cents. I also breed the 


ecat|tliry, Figeons, Rabbits and Pet Stock, | AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 


| grade mixed with the large Bronze, for sale for 





wy IT HAS THE | breeding. 

he : | For furt 

plete} Lar gest Corps of Practical Breeders eet Qe 

bouné 4s editors and correspondents of any Journal of |  feb-tf Bennington, Morrow Co., Ohio. 
its class in America, and is the oa : : 

” Finest Poultry Journal in the World! | KIND READER, if you are in any way inter- 


Size of fend 10 cents for specimen copy. 


Subscription $1.25 per year, strictly in advance. 


‘ 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy 


Be No attention paid to postal cards asking 
brspecimen numbers. 


ce | of our Monthly “GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
Published by WARD & DARRAGH, | TURE.” Simply write your address plainly on a 
184 Clark Street, | postal card, and address 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Marchtf. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Are You Coing to Paint 


Then buy the N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO.’S 
CEA EIWIICAL PAINT 


4nd Save One-Third the Cost of Painting, and get a paint that is much handsomer, and wil last twice 
&long as any other paint. Is prepared for use in white or any color desired. Is on many thousand 








ts pera the finest buildings in the TT ne f of which have been painted six years, and now look as 
to emica 


f 
, ILL. 


ell us when fifst painted. This ¢ i Paint has taken First Premiums at twenty of the State 
hirsof the Union. Sample Card of Colors sent Free. Address, 
1, ENAMEL PAINT 00., 103 Chambers 8t., N. Y., or MILLER BROS; 109 Water 8t., Cleveland, 0. 


Unely 
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COMB FOUNDATIONS! 


Pure Bees Wax. 


Cut to any size desired. 


PACKED IN NEAT WOODEN BOXES—PA- | 


PER BETWEEN EVERY TWO SHEETS. 
AT $1.00 PER POUND FOR THE 
WHITE, OR 75 CENTS PER 
POUND FOR THE YELLOW. 

IF WANTED BY MAIL, ADD 25 CTS. PER POUND 
FOR PACKING BOXES AND POSTAGE. 


If taken in our regular packing boxes,sheets | 


12x18 inches, 10 per cent. off from above prices 
on 10 tbs. or over, 
Wax will be worked up to order, and cut in- 
to sheets of any size desired, for 40 cents per hb. 
We will pay 30 cents per hb, cash for bright 
yellow wax, or sell it for 33, 


One pound of wax makes from 4to 8 square | 


feet of surface, The thinnest will be used by 
the bees, but is not made into comb as quick- 
ly as the heavier, which has a greater depth 
of cell. 

Sheets just right for L. frames, both white 
and yellow, kept constantly in stock ready 
for shipment; also square sheets for section 
boxes. 
ter (enough for one Universal case) weigh 1 b. 

At above prices we can pay no freight or ex- 
press charges either way. 


The only wholesale rates we can giveis10 | 
er cent. off from above rates on orders for 50 | 


S. or over, or 20 per cent. on 100 Ibs. or over. 
septf A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





Imported Bees from Italy. 


We continue to ‘import Bees from Italy 
every two weeks during the season, as we 


did last year, and we offer them for sale as | 


usual. 


Prices: Imported Queen < $10 00 
~ Home Bred, Tested < 5 00 


We guarantee safe arrival of Queens. We 


can furnish to our customers the best refer- | 


ences among the most noted Bee-Keepers of 
America and Europe. 
healthy and prolific Queens. 

We wish the reader to bear in mind that 
nine-tenths of the American Queen Breeders are now 
breeding from Queens imported through us. 


every year. 


If necessary we will give to those of our cus- 


tomers who wish it, evidence that we receive 


22 Queens from Italy everp two weeks dur- 


ing the summer, from May to October. 


Address CH. DADANT & SON, 
julytf Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Rufus Morgan, 


A few surplus Queens will be 


sold this season at $3 each for | 


Tested, and $1 ior Untested 
ones, 

Orders filled in rotation and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address RUFUS MORGAN 

Old Fort, N. Caroiina. 
julyly 


About 6 of the former or 30 of the lat- | 


We sell none but | 


Many | 
of them purchase imported Queens from us 








APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


LANGSTROTH HIVES. 
Two-story, containing 21 frames each.. oo 
do. with 10 frames & 9 honey boxes 4, 

Materials for Hives, ready to nail to- 
gether, in lots of 30 or more, each.,... Lo 

Materials, ready to nail, for hives, frames 
and boxes, I = seneh of no less s than bees 
each.. > eae 2.1% 


EXTRACTORS. 

Chapman’ s 10x20 frame, plain.. P 

over 10 in. deep, plain . 18; 
war eo s No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $15.50: No. 

3, $15.00 

Peabody’s ‘ ers 
Winder’s, No. 2, $15; ‘No. 3. . 18.0 
A. I. Roots {all metal) $8.50 to o” 
Hiil’s Gas Pipe Extractor................ . 80 
Winder’s Wax Extractor 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Muth’s uncap ing knives. Serr erere oe 
Long rubber gloves, postpaid, ” ge pair... 
Quinby’s Smoker, postage Eo wawodcaee 
Bee Veil, complete face protection.. 
Sample of Comb ene, me: mail.. 
Abbott Pocket Microscope. . nee 
SNe a ice obs 00.0:0:65 06:00 060000: ‘each, 

Gr Send by Postal Money Order, Draft or 

Registered Letter, at our risk. Address, 


T. G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark St., Chicago, Il, 


BARNES’ PATENT“ 
Foot- Power Machinery! 


CIRCULAR and 
SCROLL SAWS 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
general heavy and light rip- 
ping. Lathes, &c. These 

yimachines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making, 
It will pay every bee-keeper 
to send for our 48 page Illus 
trated Catalogue. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


HONEY JARS. 


junely 





One pound (square) Honey Jars, ®@ gross $6.0 
Two “ - os “ “ 8.0 


One “ “ “ 
Two “ “ “ eo ~ +h 40.50" 


“flint glass * 8.50 


Corks for land 2 lb jars per gross % 
Tin Foil Caps “ 1.0 
Labels for “ “ “ “ “ A) 
1,000 Labels, address printed to order, .... 5.00 
One- -qt. Fruit Jars (Mason’s Pat. a gross "18.0 
Labels for same 65 
A thoasand Labels for same, address 
printed to order 
Uncapping Knives, as good asany,each.. # 
per doz. 4.50 
Alsike Clover Seed, per rr 13.0 
peck 3.00 


“ “ “ 


LANGSTROTH’S BEE--HIVES, 


Straw Mats. Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed, 
etc., at reasonable rates. 


For further particulars address, 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Obio. 





